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THE MONARCH OF SPEED 


It does a lion’s share of the world’s duplication—is 











king of the realm where speed, accuracy and economy 
count supremely—this money-saving Mimeograph of 
far-flung fame. So easy is it to operate that anyone who 
has never seen the machine before can learn to handle it 
competently within a matter of minutes. The only step 
preparatory to its operation is the typewriting, or drawing 
on its famous Mimeograph stencil sheets—the Mimeotype 
and the new Cellotype. Whatever letters, bulletins, forms, 
questionnaires, maps, charts, diagrams, etc., are wanted 
may be had by hundreds and thousands. And the remarkably 
low running cost is even less today than ever before. Clean-cut 
reproductions always, in any quantity desired. Privacy for your 


confidential matters. In business and educational institutions the 
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world over the Mimeograph is an indispensable communicator of 
ideas. For full particulars of its application to your problems write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch offices in principal cities. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


A prediction: Prosperity will rise 


with the sap. 


Living costs are lower .. . but 
harder to earn. 


Stockmarketwise, patience should 


prove profitable. 


Avoid price-cutting and wage-cut- 
ting. 
is now 


Television in the home 


within sight. 


If prohibition talk could only be 
prohibited ! 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hasn’t yet found the com- 
bination to its problem. 


Any commodity selling below cost 
of production is cheap. 


1930 may bring several disasters in 
the aircraft industry. 


The Farm Board may yet earn its 
board. 


Don’t sell stocks short. 


Suggestion: A high tariff on tariff 
talk—but not ad valorem. 


Canada’s prosperity is unabated. 
Hatch that nation grow. 


May every 
peace, not war! 





The radio industry appears to have 
hit static. 


The alternative, looking ahead: 
Industrial co-ordination or industrial 
chaos. 


January has done better than 
December. Next December should 
do much better. 
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Ber ORE becoming an 
educator, Jerome Davis was secretary 
to Dr. Winfred Grenfell in Labrador, 
investigated conditions in the West 
Virginia coal fields, had made a sur- 
vey of Russia under the Soviets. He 
is a leader in social and Christian 
work. He holds the Gilbert L. Stark 
chair of practical philanthropy in the 
Yale Divinity School. 

The author of “Business and the 
Church” as well as editor and investi- 
gator he has been in contact with 
industrial leaders whom he has ap- 
proached in the spirit of fellowship to 
inquire whether they have an ethical 
as well as an economic standard to 
test their industrial policies. 

He interviewed one man whose 
financial interests span the globe, 
whose sincerity in attempting to im- 
prove the lot of his fellow man is 
unquestioned and whose power to get 
what he wants in a vast industry in 
which he has great resources has been 
demonstrated but recently. Mr. Davis 
questioned him on how he could im- 
prove through his financial influence 
certain deplorable industrial con- 
ditions that have been observed. 
What the difficulties of a many times 
millionaire are with his own indus- 
trial executives will be revealed in an 
article that resulted and which is soon 
to appear in ForBEs. 








— Tue tests that merger- 
makers must meet, discussed in this 


issue by Harry A. Toulmin, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, will be carried forward in 
a succeeding article to show execu- 


tives who are considering this step, 
THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE how they can make mergers pay in 
For detailed information, mail this coupon 


cl ie view of present conditions. 
ock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau in i i i 
773 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. a sane — 


Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California, All-E legal knowledge that enables him to 
ve of Arizona, California, R A - 

Golden State Winter Circle Tours and full information regarding chathdins discuss the pitfalls that have brought 

and service via Golden State Route. low many high hopes of those who 


Name as saw financial benefits when no public 
’ _— service was given but he also has the 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 
want to be independent in the next five years 

















HE next five years in American busi- 
| pee will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
a long time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
plan. “What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 





mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: “We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must engage the co- 
operation of authorities whose business 
success belongs to the present, and not 
to the past. They must be the biggest 
and most successful men of the present 
—the men who will be the leaders during 
the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 


nation’s business leaders. The response 
was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, these men said: 

**The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

It is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a book- 
let that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 
Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 








Alexander Hamilton Institute, 210 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 


address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 


Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 


Name 


C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 





Business 
Address. 


Business 
Position 











A QUAINT 


Old - fashioned 


Here aT Robbins & Myers we have always con- 
tended that an ‘“‘ounce’’ of forethought in the 
building of a motor is worth a “‘pound”’ of serv- 
icing later on. That is why we design our own 
special tools to build into each new job the pecul- 
iar differences it requires. That is why we dy- 
namically balance our high speed armatures to a 
nicety far beyond ordinary standards of precision. 
That is why we wind motors in hundreds of 
unique and intricate ways and change the insu- 
lation to meet the climatic conditions of all 
countries. There are many such special things 
that are never figured in an R &M estimate or 
invoice—things that explain why R & M units 
are said torun forever on an occasional drop of oil. 
This old-fashioned thoroughness frequently means 
less immediate profit, but in the long run it pays 
good dividends because contented customers keep 
coming back year after year for ‘‘more of the same.”’ 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offeryou 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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FORBES for 
facts to show how the worries of pro- 
duction, marketing, securing trans- 
portation, etc., have been eliminated 
by the clock-work management pre- 
cision that some of the outstanding 
merger-makers have demonstrated. 

The article will sketch in business 
terms the general principles of suc- 
cess in merging. 


Homor has a value, es- 
pecially in times of stress. For 
nearly ten years with a gradual im- 
provement in business prosperity 
good humor was fairly easy to main- 
tain. It is not so common as a com- 
modity now. Fores has asked an 
expert to assay the merit of humor 
in a business sense. As a result, in 
a forthcoming issue, Tom Masson, 
whose long devotion to the art in Life 
and in the Saturday Evening Posi 
makes him virtually a pundit on the 
subject, will discuss “This Humor 
Business” in a fairly serious way. 


+ eJ. CLASSEN in Forses 
a year ago predicted there was com- 
ing) a New Era in agriculture in 
which increased income and profits 
were ahead for the better-managed 
properties. His article stirred con- 
siderable attention. There was re- 
action of course from those who 
believe in things as they are. They 
quoted the independent farmer as not 
taking kindly to management opera- 
tions. This, they said, would never 
do for it would interfere with his 
liberties. 

Charles W. Wood, another con- 
tributor, has frequently pointed out 
that too much liberty was what ailed 
the farmer. His individualism in a 
collective age was robbing him of his 
share of profits. 

We do have a superb class of 
farmers who are business men. By 
their individual success they prove 
that a man with capital can make 
large-scale farming pay. The article 
will appear in an early issue. 


H: just was asked to “say 

a few words.” Anticipating the re- 
quest he had written some sentences 
on a sheet of paper that seemed 
appropriate. There was no effort at 
oratory ; just 200 words in all, simply 
spoken, but with great feeling. The 
speech, one of the briefest great 
speeches in history, is imperishable. 
L. L. Montgomery, in the next 
issue, will show how Lincoln obtained 
his mastery over thought. He will 
construe the Gettysburg speech to 
show those who do their work 
through the spoken word how to 
make their talks effective. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT ana COMMENT 


By the Editor 


RAISE WEN D. YOUNG, who is a 
YOUR very wise man, once remarked 
HAPPINESS to me that one way to get the most 
LEVEL 


possible out of life is “not to expect 
very much.” That is genuine phi- 
losophy. Most of our experiences, after all, are mental. 
Certainly, our measure of happiness does not rise and 
fall with our bank account. Too many of us look upon 
health and happiness and prosperity as our normal due. 
When we experience anything less than one hundred per 
cent. of this, we feel entitled to grumble. 

To raise your daily average of happiness, lower your 
expectations. Frankly realize that the millennium is not 
here, that earth is not heaven, that sorrow as well as joy 
is the human lot, that adversity has a habit of inter- 
mingling with prosperity, that there are valleys as well 
as hilltops along the pathway of life. Don’t rate your 
deserts too highly; reason, rather, that you usually get 
what you deserve, if not more. Be humble. 

By adopting a wise mental attitude towards life, see if 
you cannot thereby disarm or at least take the edge off 
disappointments and heighten appreciation of your bless- 
ings—and heighten your happiness. 


Victories that cost little are worth litile. 


The best investment: An investment in thinking. 


The person who “gives himself away” usually hasn't 
anything worth giving. 


The strong draw ahead of the weak when the going 
becomes hardest. 


IF YOU ‘HAT would you do if you 
FOUND A found a workman asleep 
WORKER ‘alongside the machine he was sup- 
ASLEEP 


posed to be operating? That ques- 
tion was put to Meyer Bloomfield, 
an industrial counsellor, when addressing a large group 
of foremen. Without a moment’s hesitation, he replied: 
“T’d first of all find out just why he had fallen asleep. 
Perhaps I might discover that the management needed 
waking up more than he did. | should want to investigate 
all the conditions surrounding the man’s work. I would 
especially analyze the ventilation of the workshop, be- 
cause it is entirely probable that most of the blame would 
be found to lie there.” 

How many foremen, however, would dream of thus 
thinking the matter through? The ordinary foreman— 
perfectly naturally—would instantly conclude that the 
workman had committed an inexcusable offense and had 
discharged himself. By his deeper reasoning, however, 
the industrial engineer would perhaps prove able to re- 
move or modify the causes leading up to such a breach 
of efficiency and thus perform a service of real and 
lasting value to the organization, whereas the foreman, 
by simply dismissing the offender, would cure nothing. 

That incident recalls another involving a workman who 
fell asleep at his machine. In this case an executive was 
showing a prospective buyer of automatic machinery over 
his plant when they stumbled upon the sleeper. For only 
an instant the executive was nonplussed. Quick thinking 
enabled him to explain: “See, this machinery works so 
perfectly that the man in charge knows it is absolutely 
safe for him to go to sleep. It requires no attention what- 
soever.” 


No inventor will produce a machine that will earn your 
salary for you. 
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The First Path to Be Followed 





INSURANCE 
REFLECTS 
SOUNDNESS: 
COOLIDGE 


OULD you picture Calvin 
C Coolidge taking a flier in the 
He isn’t built that 
But it is entirely natural to 


find him praising and advocating 
insurance as one method of attaining “some degree of 


stock market ? 
way. 


economic independence.” An insurance company direc- 
torship is the only job our ex-President has accepted 
since he left the White House. Says Mr. Coolidge: 
“The most significant evidence of the soundness of the 
economic thought of the nation is the present yearly pur- 
chase of nearly twenty billions of new life insurance, the 
deposit of about three billions of savings in payment for 


insurance, and the distribution of nearly two billions in 
policy maturities among the people by the insurance com- 
panies. . . . Reliable authority informs us that sixty bil- 
lions of our one hundred and three billions of insurance 
is issued to persons who have an average income of less 
than $5,000. Who can measure the humanita- 
rian results, the moral effects on the United States of 
sixty-seven million policy-holders!’’ A country showing 
such a record, declares Mr. Coolidge, “has a large reserve 
and its ultimate progress is secure.. It cannot fail.” 

Which progressive corporation or institution in the 
United States will capture Calvin Coolidge as its executive 
head ? 
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Debunk Lobby 


T is high time to debunk the Washington lobby 

charges bunk. 

Hypocritical astonishment is expressed by politicians, 
newspaper editors and others over the “ disclosures ” that 
lobbying has been going on at the national capitol. 

The truth, known to every schoolboy, is, of course, that 
lobbying is as old as politics. , 

And lobbying, like politics, can be either honest or dis- 
honest, clean or unclean, legitimate or illegitimate. 

If an individual or company or association or an in- 
dustry has a very important case coming up in court, the 
utmost pains are taken to have all the favorable facts, 
figures, evidence presented. Lawyers are engaged to use 
all their skill to vanquish opponents. 

If a corporation or an industry is threatened with hos- 
tile legislation, why shouldn’t it use every honorable 
means to get the facts laid before the law-makers, the 
judges in the case? 

Take the hullabaloo which has been raised over the 
lobbying indulged in by sugar interests. Why, in the 
name of common sense, shouldn’t those interested in con- 
vincing Congress that a drastic increase in the tariff would 
ruin Cuba, employ the most capable experts procurable 
to furnish facts and arguments to every person in Wash- 
ington interested in reaching a sound decision? Why, 
also, should domestic sugar interests not prove equally vig- 
ilant in having their side comprehensively presented and 
carefully considered ? 

To raise hands in holy horror at the “ revelation ” that 
individuals and companies interested in the sugar tariff 
actively sought to win public and political support for 
their contentions, is the sheerest cant. 

Are politicians so all-wise, so all-knowing, that it is 
lese majesty for any taxpayer to presume to furnish them 
with any information whatsoever ? 

Are not the politicians themselves tremendously active, 
when it suits their interest, in disseminating—at public 
expense—speeches, pamphlets, free seeds, etc., etc., with 
the object of influencing voters in their favor and in 
favor of the things they advocate? It is considered per- 
fectly unobjectionable for politicians and their henchmen 
to buttonhole voters and cajole them into voting the way 
desired. 

But apparently it was shocking for Cuban sugar interests 
or Philippine sugar interests or domestic sugar interests 
to even write a letter to a politician when the matter of 
life or death to the industry was before Washington for 
consideration. 

What hypocrisy! What bunk! What pretense! What 
childishness ! 


Perhaps the writer should have thrown out of the win- 
dow the sugar men who came to present thei side of the 
tariff controversy to him. Singularly, it never occurred to 
him that they were dangerous, slimy, despicable citizens. 
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Charges Bunk! 


Not being all-wise, all-knowing, like our politicians, the 
writer was glad to have first one side and then the other 
visit him, present facts, discuss consequences, answer 
questions. Their having done this enabled the writer to 
understand both sides better. 

So far as known, not the slightest charge or suggestion 
of bribery has been raised at Washington against a sugar 
or other lobbyist. Experts were employed to bring all their 
powers of illumination and persuasion to bear upon those 
clothed with the responsibility of considering and decid- 
ing proposed tariff changes. Since when did it become 
a crime to seek to have desired legislation passed? 

Of course, there is lobbying and lobbying—just as 
there is politics and politics. Either can be crooked; 
either can be straight. If an individual or a corporation 
or an industry seeks to lay facts before Senators and 
Representatives, is this to be accounted tantamount to 
tampering with a jury? Is it not, rather, comparable to 
presenting evidence before the court, whose responsibility 
it is to decide a case? _ 

Very conceivably, lobbying has become an embarrass- 
ing nuisance to law-makers. Very conceivably, certain 
Icbbyists employ methods and tactics open to criticism. 
Very conceivably, certain rules, regulations and restric- 
tions, should be established to govern this phase of the 
functioning of our governmental machinery. It is even 
conceivable—as Dawes proclaimed—that the rules and 
regulations governing the functioning of the Senate itself 
should be changed. 

But to “pass a law” forbidding anything and every- 
thing designed to lay facts and arguments before law- 
makers would be even more futile than many laws already 
on the statute books. Lobbying—so-called—can be just 
as legitimate as editorial-writing. Both can be debased, 
both can be corrupted, both can be subversive of the best 
interests of the nation. But both also can be the very 
opposite. 

This view of lobbying doubtless will bring a storm of 
condemnation. It would be so much safer to join the 
current hue and cry—but to do so would be insincere. 


A customer isn’t sold unless he’s satisfied. 


When your back’s up against the wall, you are ready 
to go forward. 


Short-cuts cut final profit. 
Trustworthiness is essential to true success. 


There must be a root for every branch. 


Soldier on the job and you'll get your marching orders. 
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STEADY RITISH banking interests 

EMPLOYMENT: B have agreed to co-operate 

THE GREAT with the Labor Government in 

OBJECTIVE financing industrial and other oper- 
ations designed to reduce unem- 

ployment. Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, J. H. 


Thomas, and other Government leaders have failed thus 
far to make even a dent in solving the overshadowingly 
important problem of unemployment. The number out 
of work has been greatly increased since Winter set in and 
is now around 1,500,000. Germany, in grappling with this 
same problem, went farther than most other nations, and 
distinctly farther than the United States has gone. No 
exact statistics are compiled here to show the extent of 
unemployment—a reflection of our national indifference. 
Assuming that approximately one million workers of one 
kind or another are normally out of work for one reason 
or another, it is estimated that this Winter the total with- 
out employment has exceeded 2,500,000. 

Whatever the total, it assuredly is large enough to 
warrant the exertion of supreme efforts to modify the 
evil. True, President Hoover has taken action which 
resulted in the naming of a Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee to attempt to deal temporarily with the conditions 
created by the Wall Street panic. But something infinitely 
more fundamental is needed. We have more unemploy- 
ment than any European country, yet we lag behind in 
instituting measures to cope with the situation. Our 
wealth warrants our setting an example to other nations. 

The industrial, the business and the financial brains 
of America should awaken to the momentous responsi- 
bility devolving upon them to keep our so-called capital- 
istic system functioning to the satisfaction of the masses. 
No time should be lost by our longest-headed business 
statesmen in instituting action looking towards the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Institute of Industrial Co-ordi- 
nation. An industrial system that throws several million 
workers into poverty even during a period of normal 
prosperity, and which tends more and more to release 
wage-earners and to discard middle-aged and elderly 
breadwinners, does not possess unshakable elements of 
stability. 

Employers, start thinking seriously. 


NOTABLE HIS magazine is gathering 
GAIN IN data to show how greatly the 
SMALL number of corporation stockholders 
INVESTORS 


has increased since stocks became 
bargains. Gains of 5,000, 10,000, 
15,000, even 25,000 are recorded by not a few companies. 
This explodes the delusion that “everybody” lost their all 
in the October-November panic. It reveals that a great 
many individuals and families did not succumb to the 
temptation to join the speculative mania when stocks were 
booming inordinately, but that they wisely waited until 
the crash came.and then promptly made investments on 
exceptionally attractive terms. Of course, the number 


of stockholders recorded on corporation books was in- 
creased partly through the taking up and paying outright 
for shares formerly carried by brokers in “Street” names. 
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SCHACHT, JALMAR SCHACHT, pres- 
OBSTRUCTIONIST, ident of the Reichsbank, a 
PUT IN strong man in his way, cannot grasp 
HIS PLACE 


that Germany lost the war. He has 
repeatedly attempted to assume the 
role of dictator at conferences with Germany’s conquerors. 
At the latest session of the international delegates gath- 
ered to establish the Bank of International Settlements, 
an integral part of the Young Plan, Dr. Schacht struck 
the pose of a Mussolini. In effect, he threw out the defi, 
“Thou shalt not!” Perhaps.to his amazement, he was 
reminded that Germany could take the Young Plan or 
leave it and that the Dawes Plan would then automatically 
take effect. In other words, the Allied and American 
representatives bluntly told him they would submit to 
none of his browbeating, none of his dictation, none of 
his obstruction. Even the German delegates were in- 
censed by Schacht’s dictatorial attitude. They hastily laid 
their heads together and informed him that, if he kept 
the Reichsbank aloof from the International Bank, other 
banks would take its place. Press dispatches indicate 
that Schacht has become obsessed by presidential ambi- 
tions and that he sought to play to the gallery by swelling 
up and hurling defiance at the nation’s former enemies. 
The maneuver didn’t work. Instead of projecting him- 
self as an Ajax defying a storm, the stubborn Schacht 
found himself swept aside—and capitulated. Concilia- 
tors, not obstructionists, best fit into modern times. 


WHO HO wants costly arma- 
WANTS ments? Not the average 
COSTLY American citizen, not the average 
ARMAMENTS? 


British citizen, not the average 
French citizen, probably not the 
average Italian citizen. Since war ceased to be the 
affair of soldiers and came to embrace all classes of 
civilians, the common people throughout the world shrink 
from the thought of again drenching the world with blood. 
There are still a few jingoists—usually past fighting age 
—who prate, “The way to avoid war is to prepare for it.” 
That hypocrisy becomes transparent when pre-war Ger- 
many is recalled. Mankind is becoming enlightened 
enough to realize that the way to insure peace is to pre- 
pare for peace. The surest way to bring on another 
World War would be for the nations of the world to 
tax themselves to poverty in order to arm themselves to 
the teeth. If the representatives of the five Powers now 
gathered in London carry out the will of the human fam.- 
ily, they will agree upon drastic curtailment of naval 
armaments. If Mussolini or any French or other states- 
man bedevils the objective of the gathering, he and the 
country he represents should incur the universal con- 
demnation of civilization. 

All through history war risks have been readily taken. 
The time has come for mankind to take peace risks. 
America’s delegates may properly exercise courageous 
leadership along the pathway to rational disarmament. 


The battle rather than the victory provides the thrills.. 
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Get Out of Your Rut! 


EORGE WOODRUFF, chair- 
(5 man of the National Bank of 
the Republic, of Chicago, is 
accounted one of the fastest-moving 
bankers in the Middle West. 

In his twenties he succeeded to the 
control of his father’s bank at Joliet, 
Illinois, an institution that had been 
growing leisurely for three-quarters 
of a century and had accumulated de- 
posits of about $500,000. Within one 
year young Woodruff doubled the 
deposits. In a few years more he 
raised them to $15,000,000, making 
the bank the largest in Illinois outside 
of Chicago, and America’s largest 
national bank in a city as small as 
Joliet. At 26 he was the youngest 
national bank president in the United 
States. 

Seven years ago he became vice- 
president and active executive head 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago. Deposits were approximate- 
ly $22,000,000 and had rested in 
that neighborhood for years. The 
first month, under Woodruff, they 
jumped $1,000,000 and continued to 
increase $1,000,000 a month unti! 
they totaled $50,000,000. 

Mr. Woodruff, who is only 48, has 
brought about the consolidation of 
the Chicago Trust Company with the 
National Bank of the Republic. The 
combined assets approximate $200,- 
000,000. Mr. Woodruff is chairman. 

“When I came to the National 
Bank of the Republic,” Mr. Wood- 
ruff said, giving an insight into the 
vigorous business philosophy behind 
his fast traveling, “I found a depart- 
ment manager who may be known as 
Harry Jones. I studied him and de- 
cided to make an experiment. 


GEORGE 





George Woodruff, 
Moving Middle West Banker, 


Tells How He Releases the 
Energies of His Associates 


a Fast- 


By NEIL M. CLARK 


‘Harry,’ I said one day, “is every- 
thing in good shape in your depart- 
ment ?” 

“Why, I believe so.’ 

“ ‘You could leave somebody else 
in charge if you went away for a 
while?’ 

“ ‘Probably.’ 

“ ‘How long has it been since you 
were in New York?’ 


“ «Several years.’ 

“ “Never were there much?’ 

“*Twice in my life.’ 

“ “How about New Orleans?’ 

“ “T’ve never been there.’ 

“ “Boston ?—Philadelphia ?” 

“Once or twice is all.’ 

“Very well, I want you to pack 
up and visit those four cities. I don’t 
want to see you around here again 
for about two months.’ 

“*But, Mr. Woodruff. I have no 
business to take me i 

“*T know; still, I want you to go.’ 

“ ‘What shall I do?’ 

“Stay at good hotels, of course. 
In New York, go up and down Wall 
Street on both sides; I’ll give you a 
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few letters. Meet all the bankers you 
can; listen to anything they have to 
tell you. Just talk. Some of them 
will invite you to lunch at their clubs ; 
accept all invitations. Spend two 
weeks or so browsing. Think over 
what you hear. Then go to Boston 
and do the same; then to Philadel- 
phia; then to New Orleans. That’s 
all.’ 


“T am a great believer in the value 
of boarding a train or boat and go- 
ing somewhere for the sole purpose 
of clearing away business cobwebs 
and getting a different slant on 
things, a fresh point of view. I want- 
ed to see whether, under fresh stimu- 
lus, a man like Harry Jones, who was 
already doing well, might not dis- 
cover energies and abilities of which 
he was unaware. Hedid. From that 
day to this he has been moving near- 
ly twice as fast as he did before. His 
first trip was not the last one and 
he will make many more. 


“To avoid drying up and blowing 
away, | myself have crossed the At- 
lantic 26 times and circled the globe 
twice, visited every country in South 
America, studied China and Japan 
intensively more than once, inspected 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad from 
end to end and cultivated a calling 
acquaintance in nearly every Euro- 
pean nation. I never traveled merely 
as a tourist because I knew I should 
miss many of the best things. I used 
to get missions. 

“Once, for example, I made an ex- 
amination of the railroads of China 
as well as the Trans-Siberian for a 
group of international bankers. I 
made other studies for bankers of 
this country, for the government and 
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for associations. Nearly every year, 
for years, | have gone somewhere for 
at least a month or so and often 
longer. 

“The introductions I take along 
along give me an entree practically 
everywhere. I have found it empha- 
tically true that a man in search of 
information to which he is legitimate- 
ly entitled need have no fear of open- 
ing any door to get it. 

“An incident during my first trip 
to South America, made in 1910, is 
in point. I secured a commission 
from a group of bankers to size up 
the possibility of establishing branch 
banks at strategic centers in South 
American cities. I expected to talk 
with business men, gather statistics, 
study the people, the resources and 
the industries—much as in a com- 
mercial investigation at home. 

“In Panama, my first stop, I fin- 
ished the calls I had laid out for my- 
self, and had a day of leisure while 
waiting for the boat. A gentleman 
who had been an official friend 
during my stay, said: 

“*Are you sure there is nobody 
else you wish to see?’ 

“*T’ve seen everybody,’ I replied. 
Of course you had a chat with 
the President °” 

“Till that instant, the possibility 
had not entered my head. 

“*No,’ I flashed back; ‘yet Presi- 
dent Mendoza I certainly ought to 
see. Is it too late now? [I sail to- 
morrow.’ 

“My friend immediately got busy. 
I received word presently that the 
President would see me at the Pal- 
ace the following morning. In one 
hour he gave me masses of informa- 
tion entirely lacking from my previ- 
ous data. 


see 


66 HIS was a lesson. Upon 

arriving in Guayaquil, my 
next stopping-place, I immediately 
appointment : with the President of 
Ecuador. I did the same in Lima 
and around the continent. I talked 
with the head of every South Ameri- 
can republic. 

“Many are the men I have sent 
away on trips of a week or much 
longer, not to bring any particular 
business to a conclusion, but because 
in their work they seemed to be trav- 
eling in circles. I discovered, for ex- 
ample, that the manager of our for- 
eign exchange department had been 
handling business with Paris and 
London and other foreign money cen- 
ters for years, doing it effectively too, 
yet he had hardly been outside of 
Chicago, never outside of the United 
States. I confess I do not understand 
how he did it so well but I insisted 
that he go and see those countries 
and shake hands with the men he had 


been corresponding with for years. 

“There is never a question in my 
mind about results. They are bound 
to follow, and do follow. Our con- 
troller, just back from a week’s trip 
to New York, stopped at my door. 
During his absence he had delivered 
a speech which was reported exten- 
sively in newspapers and he had 
learned that he was somebody; it 
helped to make a difference. 

““T’ve got a great idea,’ he an- 
nounced. 

“*Nobody is asking you to do any 
better than you are doing,’ I said. 


Executives: 

Try This! 
Buy more railway and steam- 
ship tickets for yourself and 
for your lieutenants. The more 


you travel, the farther you will 


travel in your organization. 


That’s what the successful ban- 
ker here quoted has discovered. 
He sees no reason why men, 
as well as business, should not 
travel fast. 


Read the proofs he presents. 


Then, Try It! 


“*So? Well, this is a hot one. 
It’s too long to tell; I’m going to 
write it out. And if you don’t like it, 
[’ll eat my hat.’ 

“*Where did you get it?’ I asked. 

“Why, I don’t know,’ he said; 
‘riding on the train, I guess—talking 
with men—visiting , 

“He would never have run across 
it in a rut! 

“T know a man who would still be 
head of a successful business, as 
he once was, if he had learned to buy 
railroad tickets oftener. His business 
consisted of selling, largely by mail, 
to merchants in very small places, and 
to cross-roads stores. He had been 
in this business for years and was 
modestly successful, until he woke up 
cne day to the fact that he was no 
longer making money. 

“*T can’t understand it,’ he told 
me. ‘I’m using the same methods I’ve 
always used. In fact, I’ve been spend- 
ing more money than usual to send 
more letters and circulars of the kind 
that always earned me plenty.’ 

“That was the give-away. He had 
stuck to the job too closely, hadn’t 
changed with the times and did not 
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realize that good roads were reach- 
ing through the country like magic; 
that automobiles had brought coun- 
try people nearer the cities ; that retail 
mail order houses and chain store or- 
ganizations had grown at a prodigi- 
ous rate; that cross-roads stores were 
passing out of existence or radically 
changing character. The more money 
he spent on his old selling methods, 
the more he was bound to lose in the 
end. 

“He had to close out. When the 
bills were paid, there was practically 
nothing to show for a quarter of a 
century’s work. 

“The habit of the open, alert, ac- 
tive mind, which traveling ought to 
improve, can be cultivated—or re- 
pressed —in almost anybody. Take 
a man (call him Bill) who worked 
for years in an organization where he 
was allowed practically no discretion. 
Bill took most of his problems to the 
president before attempting to tackle 
them himself. The, president en- 
couraged the practice, evidently be- 
lieving that wisdom would die with 
him. Though naturally aggressive, 
Bill had been bottled up so long that 
he hardly realized that he could tie 
his own shoe laces without being told. 

“He came with us and found a 
different atmosphere. We spent lit- 
tle time nursing him; yet more was 
expected of him than in his previous 
position. One day he came to my of- 
fice previous to leaving for a short 
out-of-town trip, during which he 
was going to try for an important 
new account. 

“How much,’ I said, ‘are you go- 
ing to ask for?’ 

“Fifty thousand dollars.’ 

* “Fifty! I shot back; ‘why, Bill, 
I thought you were going down to 
get an account. Why not ask for 
two hundred and fifty?’ 

“He gasped—but got the idea. 

“Mr. Woodruff,’ he said, ‘I’ll do 


it!’ 


66 E_ didn’t—quite. But he 

came home with an opening 
account of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which was pretty 
good, considering what he _ had 
thought of asking for. But it was 
not the business that mattered, as 
much as what the incident meant to 
Bill. He had been jerked out of his 
rut. as doing unusual things has a 
way of doing. Now he is the kind 
who is hard to hold. 

“I believe in moving fast. In a 
sluggish atmosphere even good men 
tend to become sluggish. 

“Time is the great capital of in- 
dividuals and businesses. It should 
be made the most of. I can see no 
reason in the world why men, as well 
as business, should not go fast, 
provided they go safely and surely.” 
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“Drive 


A Los Angeles market 
is open day and night 
for auto trade 


In and Shop” 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


OTORIZATION now offers 

a problem in which not only 
planning commissions and traffic de- 
partments but manufacturers, mer- 
chandisers, real estate owners, build- 
ing contractors and architects are 
keenly interested. 

Motorized merchandising and mo- 
torized buildings are the new twin 
children of universal - automobile 
ownership and the traffic congestion 
that inevitably springs from it. And 
the pair of them have not only faced 
the downtown merchant in every 
large city with difficulties of a serious 
nature, but they are writing a new 
retail geography by creating thous- 
ands of merchandising opportunities 
for other merchants in the outlying 
districts of those same cities—as well 
as along country roads and major 
highways. 

The influence of the motor car on 
business has nowhere been so ap- 
parent as in retail lines. It has been 
of tremendous benefit in rendering 


customer-service, in speeding deliv- 
eries, in making adjustments and in 
performing functions that were for- 
merly impossible. But, in the hands 
of the customer, the motor car has 
become an equally tremendous prob- 
lem—one of numbers, congestion, 
parking. 

Particularly in the smaller com- 
munities where traffic congestion has 
not yet reached the phase of a civic 
problem, the motor car has enabled 
the local buyer to escape from his 
isolation and scatter his purchases 
over a much wider territory than was 
formerly possible. This, of course. 
becomes a serious factor in no end 
of instances. It has even spelled the 
doom of many small businesses in 
communities placed in direct competi- 
tion with larger cities or metropolitan 
centers. 

Some idea of the degree of migra- 
tion from the small to the larger 
center may he gained, for example. 
from results obtained in a_ national 
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Parking and Garage 
Facilities Aid the Alert 
Merchant to Get the 
} Motor Trade — Motor- 
ized Stores is One of 
the Next Steps 


survey of buying habits in the retail 
clothing trade, made by Prof. Horace 
Secrist, of Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. These figures 
show that in villages and towns of 
less than 500 inhabitants, only 5 per 
cent. of the residents buy their cloth- 
ing at home. In villages of from 
500 to 1,000, there are only 15 buyers 
in 100 local residents. The percent- 
age increases, however, with the 
growth in size of the city, with 48 
per cent. of local buyers in cities of 
from 1,000 to 3,000, and 65 per cent. 
in cities of from 10,000 to 15,000. 

But the motor car is not entirely 
responsible for the exodus from the 
small town. The Department of 
Commerce recently attempted to find 
just why so many buyers do not buy 
locally and undoubtedly came close to 
the real truth when it discovered the 
following reasons: 

Greater variety of merchandise ac- 
counted for 30 per cent. of the out- 
of-town shopping. 


Sears Roebuck provide half a block for parking space at their Houston store 
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Newer styles accounted for 15 per 
cent. 

Larger stores 
cent. 

Better prices appealed to 14 per 
cent, 

Theatres, higher quality goods and 
better store service accounted for 25 
per cent. of the out-of-town buying. 

Motor car transportation, in other 
words, has made residents of the 
smaller towns more and more con- 
scious of the buying restrictions 
placed upon them by reason of their 
residence in the small community and 
has no doubt given them a naturally 
stronger desire to have what the mar- 
ket affords. Those of the small town 
who have become style-conscious— 
and who have not ?—now seek away 
from home those articles of styled 
merchandise which they are unable 
to secure locally. 

The ease with which they may sat- 
isfy their desire for such goods, for 
making their selections from a 
greater assortment of merchandise 
than the small town store can afford 
to carry, and for better qualities of 
goods, accounts for the trend away 
from buying at home more than any 
other factors that enter into the situa- 
tion. It has been a gradual, even 
subtle, development, but one never- 
theless that has made itself felt dis- 
tinctly in the annual balance sheet of 
the small town store. 


attracted 15 per 


HE percentage of buyers in the 

smaller towns who prefer to go 
elsewhere for their merchandise is, 
of course, difficult to establish for the 
reason that it varies appreciably for 
different types or classes of goods. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, however, has already es- 
tablished the fact that approximately 
25 per cent. of the consumers of 47 
cities and towns in the New England 
States make their principal purchases 
of clothing and home needs from 
outside sources. Under 2 per cent. 
of these consumers deal principally 
with the mail order houses, though in 
such lines as brushes, brooms and 
household accessories as much as 25 
per cent. of the people buy from 
house-to-house canvassers. A few 


of the percentages from that survey 
are sufhcient to show what has hap- 
pened in the small town market: 


penant Out-of- Mail House-to- 


Article Locally Town Order House 
Dresses 64% 33% 3% 
Coats 61 37 2 
Shoes Zz 27 1 
Hats 77 22 1 
Handbags 70 29 1 
Jewelry 78 21 1 
Kitchenware 92 6 2% 
Vac. Cleaners 81 8 1 10 
Wash. Mach. 87 8 1 4 
Brushes, Brms. 72 2 1 25 
Electrical 91 6 2 1 


PD UT because of the motor car the 

small community has at the same 
time been able to tap a much wider 
territory that yielded small return 
before the advent of this new means 
of transportation. Merchants in very 
small towns now overlap in their ef- 
forts to secure trade not only from 
the rural districts but from other 
small centers. The competition some- 
times becomes so keen that the local 
newspapers are compelled, for the 
sake of their chief support, to ex- 
clude advertising from out-of-town 
merchants that in any way competes 
with that of their local business men. 
Competition between towns and be- 
tween towns and cities has become 
even more keen than competition be- 
tween merchants within the same city 
or town. 

Where the merchandiser and the 
merchandise are of a certain charac- 
ter, however, the inability to adver- 
tise in newspapers of competing 
towns offers no great obstacle. Out 
in Southern California, for example, 
two small town merchandisers stand 
out in a striking way because of their 
ability to attract a considerable vol- 
ume of trade from surrounding cities, 
many of which are much larger than 
these two communities themselves. 

Miss Mary Millerick conducts a 
small shop in Anaheim = carrying 
“smart wear for women.” But her 
local trade provides only a small pro- 
portion of her gross volume. The 
bulk of her sales comes from the 
surrounding cities of Santa Ana, 
Fullerton, Orange, Long Beach— 
even Hollywood itself—the so-called 
“style center” of the country. 

Miss Millerick’s principal weapons 
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are correctly styled merchandise and 
public announcements either through 
newspapers or by direct mail. She 
has discovered that women of the 
smaller towns and the rural districts 
want up-to-date, properly styled ap- 
parel and are ready and able to pay 
for it. 

A second illustration of the small 
shop in the small town pulling trade 
by motor car from even larger cen- 
ters is that of Bradley’s in Monrovia, 
California. Through a connection 
with several of the Irish lace pro- 
ducers, this merchant offers discrim- 
inating Southern Californians an op- 
portunity to secure fine Irish laces 
that are not for sale elsewhere—not 
even in such cities as Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. Much of the trade 
of this store comes from those cities 
—and from Hollywood, which pro- 
vides a constant patronage by auto- 
mobile from the movie colony. 

Moving in toward the center of the 
metropolitan area, one finds other and 
somewhat different effects of the 
motor car on merchandising. New 
business centers have grown up rap- 
idly along the flow of motor traffic, 
many of the stores having moved out 
from the more congested downtown 
area to take advantage, temporarily 
at least, of a general decentralizing 
movement. The motor car has, in 
reality, built these new centers, any 
number of which are blocks, some- 
times miles, away from a car line. 


i’ SUCH outlying neighborhoods 
there is a rapid development of 
chain or department stores that have 
become motor-conscious and _ have 
provided their patrons with ample 
parking space adjoining their build- 
ings. Sears-Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. already occupy strat- 
egic positions in the center of certain 
metropolitan districts, their store 
buildings occupying possibly only 
one-tenth as much ground area as the 
parking space adjoining them. Thus, 
one may say that along with the mo- 
torization of the buying public has 
come the motorization of merchan- 
dise, in taking exact account of the 
importance of the automobile and its 
influence on the ability to buy. 

In this same category is the mo- 


Car shoppers have easy access to the Farmers’ Market in Houston, Texas 
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torized market of the “drive-in” type, 
which is a direct descendent of the 
roadside market and the gas-filling 
station. Starting as purely corner 
locations, these, in many parts of the 
country, are growing into full blocks 
—and the end is not yet in sight. 
Even now a retail-wholesale market 
is being erected in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, at a cost of more than $1,- 
500,000, which will accommodate as 
many as 400 motor cars in groups of 
20 under weatherproof canopies. 
When a housewife drives into this 
market she will be provided with a 
designated parking space, and by the 
time she has completed her tour of 
the shops her packages will have been 
delivered to her car through a novel 
rapid transit system. 

Motorization of congested, down- 
town areas throughout the country is, 
of course, producing very striking 
changes. A few cities may have es- 
caped this problem thus far, but the 
condition may not be expected to con- 
tinue for long, what with increasing 
trafic and crowding, plus the manu- 
facture each year of five million or 
more of automobiles. 

The increasing hardships of getting 
through traffic and of parking in the 
metropolitan shopping area, and the 
rapid growth of smaller business or 
community centers within the city it- 
self have given rise to new difficul- 
ties in merchandising from central 
locations. The necessity for bring- 
ing buyers into the stores through 
wholly abnormal conditions of traf- 
fic, as opposed to the ease of reach- 
ing neighborhood stores or outlying 
business centers, has compelled mer- 
chants to add new buying induce- 
ments as well as increase the num- 
ber of their sales events, and thereby 
too frequently sacrifice a normal 
profit. In many instances this 
“forced draft’ has caused a return to 
competitive advertising, with attend- 
ant attempts to “outshout and out- 
brag” every other competitor. 


O overcome traffic and parking 

conditions resort has frequently 
been made to motor bus service be- 
tween railroad or parking terminals 
and the stores. Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., Chicago, for example, report that 
their busses carry a million: passen- 
gers a year—and that 75 per cent. of 
those passengers enter the store. In 
October, 1928, twenty-six Boston 
stores established a free motor bus 
service running between two big ter- 
minal garages at either end of the 
downtown shopping district. 


Very largely because of the present 
difficulties that surround traffic con- 
ditions, new emphasis has been placed 
by the larger department stores on 
telephone shopping service, on 
“switchboard selling,” on selling by 


radio, on mail order and on shopping 
news editions of both the controlled 
and the independent types. All of 
these factors have, in fact, grown 
tremendously in the new competition. 

Then, too, in more and more in- 
stances, local department stores are 
building branches in outlying neigh- 
borhoods or in adjoining or suburban 
cities to increase their trading areas 
and to facilitate buying on the part 
of old customers who have been slip- 
ping away in the midst of the con- 
fusing changes that have taken place. 
Marshall Field & Co., and The Fair, 
both of Chicago, have entered this 
movement and are establishing 
branches in suburban and outlying 
communities. They are, in fact, 
carrying their goods to the people, 
rather than asking the people to come 
to them. 


NCREASING difficulty in attract- 

ing trade to its central store 
through its advertising is given by 
Charles Shaeffer, manager of the 
Bunting hardware store, Kansas City, 
Missouri, as the reason for the com- 
pany’s branch across the river in 
Kansas City, Kansas. Since its es- 
tablishment the advertising has been 
found to be a great deal more effec- 
tive because of the new ease with 
which people may reach the Bunting 
store. 

Los Angeles at present leads the 
Far West in this rapid growth of: 
local department store branches in 
outlying centers and _ neighboring 
cities. Within a little more than a 
year the B. H. Dyas Company has 
established a complete new depart- 
ment store in Hollywood; Barker 
Bros., house furnishers, took new lo- 
cations in both Hollywood and Bev- 
erly Hills, adjacent suburban com- 
munities; Mullen & Bluett’s, men’s 
furnishings, established branches in 
Hollywood and Pasadena; Des- 
mond’s, men’s furnishings, and Bul- 
lock’s department store are now 
erecting commodious branches on 
Wilshire Boulevard, a  200-foot 
major traffic artery from Los An- 
geles to the sea, with provision for 
free parking space in the rear, such 
as that offered by the chain outlets 
of the mail order houses. 

Concurrent with the expansion 
movement of downtown department 
and specialty stores to take advan- 
tage of parking facilities in outlying 
districts, there has been a growth in 
the motorization of buildings within 
the congested shopping areas of many 
cities. Often this has taken the form 
of skyscraper garages, as in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. In the latter city, 
the May Company department store 
a year ago erected a five-story gar- 
age to house more than 1,000 cars 
and make shopping more simple and 
convenient for its customers. This 
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method has offered the certainty of 
indoor parking within a few steps 
of one’s destination, the convenience 
of having purchases delivered direct- 
ly to the garage, and a refund to pat- 
rons making purchases of stipulated 
amounts. The Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, Boston, has followed a similar 
plan, with a free parking privilege 
for customers showing a Jordan 
Marsh sales check. 

Even newer phases of motoriza- 
tion provides for store buildings with 
a motor entrance as well as a pedes- 
trian entrance, both from the same 
sidewalk. The motorist drives down 
a covered passageway and alights at 
a side entrance, or he continues out 
into a patio or open parking space 
and enters the store from a rear door. 
Where patronage justifies the expen- 
diture and space allows for building, 
garages are being erected in the rear 
of stores to provide accomodations 
for motor patrons. A merchant in a 
western city recently bought the 
building and ground lease next to 
him and converted the space into a 
passageway from the street to a rear 
parking lot adjoining his own build- 
ing so that he might more completely 
serve his patrons. 

Where the rental and other values 
to be gained warrant the expenditure, 
both store and office buildings are be- 
ing remodeled to provide one or two 
sub-floors for parking cars, while in 
the construction of new buildings 
much more serious thought is now 
being given by architects, engineers 
and builders to the subject of their 
proper motorization. In Chicago it 
is possible, under the terms of a new 
ordinance, to build garages on top of 
stores, offices and hotels or in the 
rear of them. Thus, between the 
basement and the roof, there may 
eventually be adequate means within 
most buildings of dealing with the 
parking problems of both employees 
and patrons. 


N becoming conscious of the motor 

car as a vital, if sometimes subtle, 
factor in his scheme of operations, 
the merchant has taken one of the 
first and most important steps in 
solving the difficult riddle of present- 
day merchandising. Confronted by 
the gradual breaking down of old 
buying habits, he is either decentral- 
izing his operations and following his 
customers to their own neighbor- 
hoods, or, with the help of the real 
estate operator, architect and builder, 
he is planning new buildings, fully 
equipped for motor car accomoda- 
tion, or, where possible, remodeling 
an old building. 

In this connection, the caution is 
set forth by real estate and financing 
experts that before any such pro- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Must Meet These Tests 


HERE is always a new 

frontier for profits. No 

more adventurous expedi- 
tions remain than those into wide 
fields of profit in mergers in Amer- 
ica. Consolidations, mergers, com- 
binations—these are magic forms of 
our corporate vehicles in this indus- 
trial pioneering. 

If there is any one certain road to 
success in building these skyscrapers 
of business, it is on the solid founda- 
tion of public service. Strict devo- 
tion to building a better and finer in- 
dustrial machine is the answer for 
merger success. In fact, there is no 
other short cut to victory. 

Mergers for excessive prices, mer- 
gers for dumping watered stock, mer- 
gers to hog raw materials, mergers 
to avoid research, mergers to retain 
obsolete equipment—these all fail, as 
witness: the Glucose combination. 
The National Cordage Company, The 
Star Consolidations, The United 
States Leather Company, The Na- 
tional Salt Company, The American 
Malting Company, The Shipbuilding 
Company, The New England Cot- 
ton Yarn Company. 


ERGERS make possible theo- 
retical as well as applied re- 
search. No single factory could sus- 
tain such research expenditure, ad- 
venturing into new fields of engineer- 
ing and invention, but similar costs 
spread over a dozen units of a mer- 
ger reduce the burden per plant to 
an ordinary and sustainable one. The 
results are correspondingly striking, 
due to this united effort, the pooling 
of resources and the application of 
the joint experience and brains of the 
managerial talent of the several plants 
of the merger. DuPonts, General 
Electric, Eastman Kodak, United 
Shoe Machinery, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, and countless others are 
fine examples of this practice. 
General J. J. Carty, vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Company, director of the 
world’s. greatest laboratories, has 
said: 


“One of the outstanding factors in the 
success of the electric light and power in- 
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dustry is its encouragement and support of 
laboratories for research in applied science. 
In the operation of these laboratories mil- 
lions of dollars are expended each year 
and thousands of men are employed, in- 
cluding . engineers and _ scientists distin- 
guished for their achievements in many 
departments, including physics and chem- 
istry. They have perfected generators, 
motors, transformers and prime movers. 
They have made contributions to transpor- 
tation, commerce and industry. Every in- 
dividual, whether on the farm or in the 
office or workshop, whether at home or in 
a hospital or at church or in the theatre, 
is receiving the benefits of these achieve- 
ments. 


RUSTWORTHY figures show that 

in the United States alone during the 
year 1928 the total expenditure by the 
public for lighting by means of the in- 
candescent lamp was, in round figures, 
$600,000,000. If that same amount of illu- 
mination had to be provided by means of 
the best carbon light of 1907, then more 
than four times as much electrical energy 
would have been required, and the bill 
for lighting which the public would then 
have to pay would be multiplied accord- 
ingly. The $600,000,000 would become $2,- 
556,000,000. Were it nct for the reduction 
in the cost of the generation and distribu- 
tion of electric current which you have 
brought about since 1907, this figure would 
have to be increased by $300,000,000. From 
this it will be seen that the total reduc- 
tion due to these items alone is now well 
over two billion dollars a year. 

“Without these reductions in cost a large 
proportion of the public now enjoying the 
benefits of light and power would be wholly 
deprived of the advantages which they now 
derive from your service. The remainder 
of the public which would still be car- 
ried on your books as customers could not 
afford to use the electric current in such 
large quantities as they now do and to em- 
ploy it in such a great variety of useful 
and profitable ways.” 


Self-starting automobiles, ethyl gas 
making possible high compression 
automobile engines, the foundation of 
interchangeable automobile parts mak- 
ing possible modern quantity produc- 
tion, farm lighting outfits, domestic 
electric refrigeration—are all the 
commercial successes of merger labo- 
ratories and engineering works of 
General Motors. That that company 
helieves in the merger business is wit- 
nessed by its $70,000,000 investment 
for that purpose of merging with it 
new companies during the year 1929 


alone. A whole organization for 

research known as the General 

Motors Research Corporation, 
together with a vast proving ground 
in northern Michigan, demonstrates 
the conviction of that enlightened 
management that component com- 
panies must have the very best of 
improvements to render the greatest 
public service in order to expand and 
succeed. 

Managerial efficiency in mergers 
has two aspects: first, to retain men 
of marked ability; and, second, to so 
reward them as to give them the 
same stimulus as if the business of 
the merger were their own business. 


Whether mergers will pay depends 
upon whether the managers realize 
the first rule—that a merger ‘is no 
substitute for competent business 
management. 

The second rule is that operating 
efficiency and financial success are 
not monopolized by mere consolida- 
tions. A careful analysis of busi- 
ness history of consolidated enter- 
prises, both as to the value of their 
securities and their actual business 
success, demonstrates that mergers 
per se are not necessarily profitable 
ventures. As a matter of fact, most 
mergers have failed because most 
of them were conducted with incom- 
petent management. 


HE National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board reports that in nine 
manufacturing branches out of eight- 
een investigated progress has been 
more rapid among consolidated mer- 
ger enterprises than among the in- 
dependents. 

Industrial consolidation tends to 
stabilize industrial activity. It gives 
a control of a large element of an 
industry on an impartial basis, but 
usually insures greater regularity of 
operations. Seasonal fluctuations of 
prices are less violent in industries 
where consolidations are an important 
factor. They do not, of course, en- 
tirely iron out long time price varia- 
tions that are subject to economic 
conditions outside of the scope of the 
industry. 

What has been the effect upon the 
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price level of these great combina- 


tions? Mergers generally have re- 
duced prices. An analysis of sixty 
manufacturing lines shows that 
prices have gone up in a much less 
pronounced fashion where consolida- 
tions exist. 

In the sixty lines of manufactur- 
ing examined, twenty-six were those 
including mergers, and twenty-one 
were without mergers. In 
the merger group prices rose 
from 19 per cent. to 28.8 per 
cent. as against 110.6 per 
cent. during the same period 
for the non-merger group. 
Where limited mergers were 
present in a third group, av- 
erage prices rose 70.7 per 
cent. for the same period. 

Consumers have benefited, 
therefore, to a wider extent 
than have the investors in 
consolidations. The  eco- 
nomic effect of consolidations 
has been beneficial to the pub- 
lic on the whole. 

Financial returns to the 
investors depend upon the in- 
dividual management of the 
particular merger organiza- 
tion. Where such manage- 
ment has been brilliant, as in 
the case of the oil industry, corre- 
sponding profits have accrued to in- 
vestors. 

A modern evidence of merger 
profits is best shown by the food 
products combinations where small 
packages of foods are sold on a 
wholesale basis to the public. 

Take the case of The Postum 
Company, now called General Foods 
Corporation. It comprises the fol- 
lowing products: 


OSTUM Cereal, Instant Postum, 

Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Corn Flakes, Jell-O, 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder, Chocolate Pud- 
ding Powder, D-Zerta, Swan’s Down Cake 
Flour, Swan’s Down Graham _ Flour, 
Franklin Baker’s Premium Shred Coconut, 
Franklin Baker’s Southern-Style Coconut, 
Franklin Baker’s Milk Packed Coconut, 
Franklin Baker’s Brazil Shred Coconut, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Log Cabin Syrup, 
Wigwam Syrup, Maxwell House Coffee, 
Maxwell House Tea, La France, Satina, 
Calumet Baking Powder, Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise, Minute Tapioca, 
Minute Gelatine, Walter Baker’s Breakfast 
Cocoa, Walter Baker’s Premium No. 1 
Chocolate, Walter Baker’s Dot Chocolate, 
Walter Baker’s Caracase Chocolate, Walter 
Baker’s German Sweet Chocolate, Hell- 
mann’s Thousand Island Dressing, Hell- 
mann’s Sandwich Spread, Hellmann’s Olive 
Relish, Hellmann’s Southern Relish. Hell- 
mann’s Tartar Sauce, Hellmann’s Russian 
Dressing, Hellmann’s Horseradish. 


This company’s sales have grown 
from $18,000,000 in 1922 to $102,- 
000,000 in 1928. Its net income has 
grown from $2,500,000 to nearly 
$15,000,000 in 1928. Its surplus has 
grown from $1,400,000 to $9,200,000. 


It declared, in addition to its cash 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Reasearch financed by 
big business has 


dividends of substantial character, 
a 100 per cent. stock dividend in 1923 
and a 100 per cent. stock dividend in 
1928. 

The Glidden Company, originally 
manufacturers of paints, have now 
brought about mergers by which it 
sells the following products: 


Japalac, Endurance House Paint, Zin- 
colith Paint, Ripolin, Wearette Varnish, 


The Gains from Mergers 


Matthew Woll 
Vice-President 


J. J. Carty 
Vice-President 


of Labor 


saved millions employment 





Henry Ford 
President 
The Ford Motor Company 


Huge Combinations will 
lower costs for the public 


Cadmium Metal Pigments, White Lead 
and Litharge, Type Metals, Battery Plates, 
Dinner Bell Margarin, Troco Nut Mar- 
garin, Dunham’s Shred Coconut Butter, 
Edible Oils and Coatings. 

What, then, are the profits from 
such types of mergers? The primary 
answer is economy. Plants strate- 
gically located with fewer plants of 
larger size can produce economically 
on a 24-hour a day schedule, where 
necessary, the required items being 
segregated in specialized plants. 


Economies in freight charges due to 
larger shipments and larger pur- 
chases for better located plants can 
be accomplished. 

Full carload lots instead of broken 
lots shipped to distributing ware- 
houses give a greater economy to the 


American Federation 


Consolidation in big 
units will stabilize 
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company and a greater service to the 
customer. 

Economy in advertising is accom- 
plished by selling under a single sales 
plan a variety of the same type of 
products of non-competitive charac- 
ter to the same type of retail outlets 
and customers. 

It costs no more for a salesman to 
handle a dozen specialties than a 
single one. 

The same truck can de- 
liver a group of these gro- 
ceries at the cost of deliver- 
ing a single product. Hence, 
volume production, lower 
unit costs, volume distribu- 
tion and volume financing 
result. Seasonal variations 
in food products are accom- 
modated by such a combina- 
tion. 

Where sausage and packed 
meat products for Winter 
use are combined with salad 
dressings and ginger ale for 
Summer, there is a balancing 
factor, which irons out the 
erratic sales curve that is so 
expensive for individual con- 
cerns. 

Drug, Inc., is another 
holding company that has 
demonstrated the value of a merger 
which merges manufacturing and 
retail sales outlets. This holding 
company controls companies produc- 
ing rubber goods, candy, food prod- 
ucts, stationery and a long line of 
medicinals, as well as food stuffs. 

Drug, Inc., has 10,000 Rexall 
stores. 524 Liggett stores and 800 
Booth drug stores. Its stores cover 
25 per cent. of the population of the 
United States. It has factories in 
Boston, New Haven, and nearly a 
dozen other cities. It controls Life 
Savers, Inc., manufacturing candy 
and other specialties. 

Its financial condition is shown by 
the steady growth in net assets. Its 
net income has grown in six years 
from approximately $600,000 to 
nearly $7,000,000. 


HE startling consequence of 

mergers financially is the conver- 
sion of industrial units into banking 
institutions. The prosperity of mer- 
gers, their conservative policies of 
building up surplus and the vast cash 
assets have changed the banking com- 
plexion. 

The call money market is no longer 
dominated by the banks. The con- 
trol has passed to outsiders. Merger 
institutions dominate with vast cash 
funds. This in turn finances new 
mergers by facilitating the distribu- 
tion of merger securities among in- 
vestors throughout the country. 

How does this merger program 
work out financially ? 
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Look at the chain store profits. 
In 17 years of Woolworth’s op- 
erations, the number of stores has 
tripled, gross sales more than quad- 
rupled, and net income reached ap- 
proximately six times the first year's 
total. This has been accomplished 
through reinvestment of earnings. 

The company has paid large divi- 
dends to stockholders as well. During 
1928 the company added 144 new 
stores, compared with 105 in 1927. 
Two “super” stores were opened in 
Chicago, one on State Street, the 
largest 5 and 10-cent store in the 
world, and one on Michigan Avenue. 
Twenty-eight new German and 20 
English stores were opened in 1929. 

An investment of $988 in common 
stock in 1912 would have bought 19 
shares at $52. Since that time it 
would have earned $4,156 in cash 
dividends and the holdings would 
have increased to 355% shares 
through two stock dividends and two 
changes of par. On April 27, 1929, 
the 355% shares could have been 
sold for $32,192—over 32 times the 
original investment. 


W. T. Grant stock sold at $100 a 
share in 1906, $1,000 for ten shares. 
Since then, 33-1/3 shares were given 
for each one. In 1927 a 900 per cent. 
stock dividend was declared bringing 
the ten shares up to $3,000. Shares 
were worth around $370,000. 


A merger’s success always has and 
always will depend upon the degree 
to which the organization renders a 
public service. Merger history has 
proven that this policy is the only 
sound one; not because of sentiment, 
but for business success. 


What Henry Ford says on mergers 
is set forth in this wise: 


“People talk about a ‘power trust.’ I 
only wish that there actually were a power 
trust, a central directing organization for 
the development and use of every power 
source in the country, tied into one national 
power system for the service of the whole 
country ; that is, welded into one operating 
and business unit. It has got to come as 
the one necessary and economic method of 
power production. Our national power 
system will become a unit, just as our 
postal system is. This would mightily 
speed the day when electric power would 
fulfill its destiny as the bearer of man- 
kind’s burdens. 

“Profits are merely what we think we 
work for. They are of small account in 
comparison with what we do to get them. 
The real profit is not what the promoters 
get, but what the country gets. Men may 
work for money or to gratify a sense of 
power, but their work lives after them and 
belongs to the nation. 

“The essential thing is to spread avail- 
able electrical power far beyond present 
limits of extent and capacitv. 

“To do that we must enlarge our con- 
ception of its use so that the power that 
comes over the wire (or through ether 
when radio transmission becomes prac- 
ticable) may be as common as air and 
universally used. 

“The money that has been taken out of 


the business in the form of profits from the 
sale of electricity or from the manipulation 
of company ownerships has gone back into 
this industry or into another one, and is 
nothing when compared with the profits 
which the public has been able to make 
through electric light and power. Look 
over the prices of electricity to the con- 
sumer since the industry began and you 
will see that they have gone down con- 
tinuously and they will keep on going down 
as more and more electricity is used. 


“Corraling the sources of power and 
doling it out is not the way. We must 
provide power so lavishly that it will be 
cheaper to use it than not. It is to be done 
by giving more and more electricity for 
less and less money and by teaching how 
these greater quantities can be used profit- 
ably and with benefit in every direction. 

“The biggest job before the utilities of 
the United States is to get electricity into 
the minds of the people. The people 
always see when they are shown. Get 
electricity across to the people by the same 
way that automobiles have been got across 
to them. Create a desire for what elec- 
tricity will do for them. They do not ask 
to understand the technology of electricity 
nor even the business phase of the industry. 
They need only to be shown how tremend- 


Millions in Assets 


N examination of the growth 
of assets and income of corpo- 
rations shows how vast are their cash 


reserves. Here is a recent five-year 
comparison : 
Total Net 
Assets Income 


Millions Millions 
American Can Company.. 145.7 14.9 


168.0 17.5 
Amer. Radiator Company.. 43.2 4.7 
116.8 12.9 
American Tobacco Co..... 185.8 18.1 
210:5 23.3 
Anaconda Copper Co..... 3.43.9 11.5 
528.1 28.3 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
; p 
Chrysler Corporation ..... 558 08 
103.9 22.7 

Du Pont (E. I.) de Ne- 
a: ai 6: 259.7 10.0 
351.4 45.9 
Eastman Kodak Co........ 107.6 18.0 
125.2 20.1 
General Electric Company 355.4 22.7 
428.1 36.1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 168.8 10.1 
213.3: 23.1 
Great A. & P. Tea Co..... 460 68 
113.3 18.4 
International Harvester Co 254.4 5.5 
325.6 23.4 
International Shoe Co.... 70.8 10.1 
97.2 20.5 
Kennecott Copper Corp.... 147.7. 3.1 
278.3 33.5 
Reeeme (3S. 3) Goviaias 336 76 
87.3 16.0 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco. 1388 11.4 
189.4 20.4 
6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 449 4: 
74.7 


a ok 

National Biscuit Company. 91.0 11.0 
109.7 16.3 

Sears, Roebuck & Co...... 152.9 5.4 
184.7 25.0 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)..1,123.8 46.2 
1,426.6 40.4 

WD; By eR Nee Ciiiickdiccsaue 316:3 12.7 
340.0 16.5 

U; S. Steel Cetniccssciact 2,340.7 101.5 
2,433.6 164.3 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co... 94.9 18.3 
137.7 35.3 
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ously much more electricity can do for 
them if they will only let it.” 


In contrast with Ford’s statement 
as to whether mergers pay, take this 
statement by Matthew Woll, a vice- 


president of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


“Unless industry can find its own way 
to create order and justice and give indus- 
trial meaning to freedom, it seems in- 
evitable that ultimately there will come 
some sort of State control.” 


Note the similarity in the point of 
view of Ford, the capitalist, and 
Woll, the labor leader. Both apply 
the same test that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has applied to 
organized business—that it must fol- 
low not only the rule of reason, but 
the rule of service, if it is to be a 
paying and legal proposition. 

As Woll says in language that 
might well have been Judge Gary’s: 


“We cannot regard combinations as being 
here, because they are growing day by day. 
They are only in the making. Trusts, 
combines, mergers, holding companies, in- 
vestment trusts, cartels—new states, prin- 
cipalities, empires within empires. We 
cannot allow them to be lawless and we 
cannot allow them to be autocracies. They 
must have rules and the rules must foster 
and promote freedom and justice. They 
must, in their dealings with men and 
women, in their ordering of the lives of 
men and women, respond to the will of the 
majority. 

“Heretofore corporate industry has 
adopted and pursued policies that have been 
almost entirely economic, or in pursuit of 
economic objectives. They have been dic- 
tated scarcely at all by social objects, social 
ideals or social necessities. Policies, to be 
really successful, must be social as well as 
economic. They must be for man as well 
as for profits. 

“It is comparatively easy for modern 

great corporations to follow policies that 
produce steadier employment, that do not 
compel the individual worker to lose his 
freedom and his self-respect, that keep up 
wages and consequently keep up purchasing 
power to build up the market to which all 
American industry must look for its basis 
of prosperity, if not in fact for its entire 
prosperity. 
_ “There is @ trusteeship in corporations 
im @ very real sense, though I imagine it is 
generally forgotten. But that trusteeship 
is for those served as well as those who 
have invested money. There is a mass 
power at stake which must be used for 
socially right purposes, or there will be a 
reckoning. 

“The small manufacturer will pass out, 
the small storekeeper will pass out, the 
salesman will pass out. The masses will 
hold stocks, or bonds, or they will work 
for the corporate entities. The coming 
change of status is staggering. We shall 
have to face before long the great question 
of how stock shares are to be controlled. 
Few think that a serious question. It is a 
verv serious question.” 


This merger effort to do business 
at a profit, to make mergers pay, is in 
reality a war against price-cutting as 
an unfair method of competition. 
Fair and good business is one done 
at a profit. 

Mergers pay if they invest in 
public service not because the law 


says so, but because it is good 
business. 
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IMON BENSON, now a resi- 

dent of Los Angeles, was a 
a Norwegian farmer’s son and at 
eighteen, with no knowledge of 
American 
customs or 
language, 
he joined an 
elder brother 
who was a 
laborer in 
the Wiscon- 
sin woods, 
later clerked 
in a border store, tried a small busi- 
ness that failed and, in 1879, went to 
the Oregon forest with an ambition 
to become a logger. He was 27 
years old. He would work awhile 
for wages, usually a dollar a day, 
then with his savings start a small 
logging operation with a few yoke of 
oxen, some bacon and beans; and in- 
variably fell back to where he be- 
gan. Occasionally a bank loaned him 
money. He had a singularly simple 
power to convince men of his honesty 
and ultimate success. Once he owed 
$5,000 and coming into the bank laid 
down $5, confessing it was all he had. 
The bank gave him more time and 
he paid. He always paid. 

When this struggle had continued 
twelve years he was called by an in- 
experienced firm having a logging op- 
eration that was losing heavily and 
they offered him a working partner- 
ship. This project ultimately be- 
came the Benson Timber Company 
which in the ensuing fifteen years 
sent out of the Columbia River about 
a hundred huge ocean-going log rafts, 
towing them with small tugs 1,200 
miles to San Diego, where Benson 
built a sawmill and converted them to 
lumber, effecting large savings. Each 
raft contained 4,500,000 feet of logs 
held together in a_ battle-cruiser- 
shaped cradle by 600 tons of steel 
chains. The average raft voyage was 
fourteen days. There can be little 
doubt that sooner or later this method 
will push similar rafts on eastward 
through Canal and Gulf, around 
Florida keys, to be sawed into lumber 
in New York and other Atlantic coast 
mills. 

3enson sold his holdings in this 
company for five millions and retired 
irom active business, but keeps on 
working. He built a million dollar 
hotel at Portland, installed bronze 
drinking fountains on street corners 
in the business district, spent $50,000 
in propaganda and highway work 
that brought about the construction 
of the $14,000,000 Columbia River 
highway, and did other becoming 
civic things. Oregon voted him her 
First Citizen at San Francisco’s 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. 
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BIG 
MEN 


* OGAN BILLINGSLEE, real 
estate man, has discovered that, 
psychologically speaking, a checkered 
past may be a good asset for the fu- 
ture. 
When _Billings- 
lee was a boy, 


the Indian Terri- 
tory, a gunless man 
in Oklahoma was a 
bad insurance risk, 
jails were frame 
sheds made for 
sawing out of, and 
anything was legitimate. 





A handy 
saw helped him out of several hastily 
improvised rooms of detention. 
Cleaning up on commissions just 
before the Volstead law went into 
effect he registered at a big New 


York hotel with $20,000 in his 
pocket. He had a safe deposit box 
with him to guard his money. 

The next day, he found $3 in bills 
in the box and nothing else. After 
he had convinced the manager that, 
in spite of his greenhorn collar and 
bizarre western hat, he really had 
$20,000 when he registered, the 
money was found in another guest’s 
box. The clerk had accidentally 
switched the keys. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “if 
this thing happens in New York, 
hereafter I’ll take care of my own 
property.” That night, despite the 
pleas of the hotel manager he slept 
with a fortune in the pocket of his 
pajamas. 

Logan decided that he could 
“clean up” in real estate and finance 
and overnight he turned from the 
rough and ready soldier of fortune 
to the debonair and highly respected 
business man. 

“Tf you have a past, you can’t hide 
from it. And I’ve never tried to,” he 
contends. “I always admit all they 
accuse me of and then some. When 
they say, ‘Billingslee used to tote a 
gun,’ I say, ‘Nope, I carried two of 
‘em! What of it!’ 

“When they say, ‘Billingslee was 
in jail once,’ I say, ‘Sure and I sawed 
my way out.’ 

“The past can’t hurt you when you 
turn around and face it.” 
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URING the Presidential 

campaign last year, Con- 
gressman Grant Hudson of Flint, 
Michigan, was sent to Missouri, 
through the Speakers’ Bureau, in 
the interest of President Hoover 
and the Republican ticket. 

He reached Joplin very early 
one morning and was met by 
Congressman Joe Manlove, who 
took him to the Connor Hotel 
and gave him a corner room in 
Mr. Manlove’s own apartment on 
the sixth floor, just above the 

traffiq signal in the street below. 

Joplin’s traffic signals consist of 
red, yellow and green lights and a 
clear ringing bell, similar in type 
(though louder) to a telephone bell. 

Fatigued by many late speakings, 
Mr. Hudson went to bed. When the 
traffic signals started about 7 :30 that 
morning, Mr. Hudson awoke. Jump- 
ing from the bed, he called sleepily 
through the telephone, “Hullo.” The 
operator asked, “Will you excuse it 
please?” and he went back to bed, but 
only to jump up as the signal again 
rang out. 

This time he insisted that someone 
wanted him, but the operator said 
there was “no one on the line.” Dis- 
gusted he got back in bed, and the 
process was repeated. Becoming 
angry he started telling the operator 
what he thought of anyone who 
couldn’t keep her mind on her busi- 
ness, when the bell rang out and 
he realized that it was not. in his 
room. 

Wearily he went to bed and pulled 
the covers over his head. But 
sleep had deserted him. At break- 
fast he demanded of Congressman 
Manlove: “Joe, why in the hell 
don’t you answer your telephone? 
It has been ringing all morning.” 


HEN P. D. Armour, the 

founder of the packing house, 
was traveling with his favorite 
preacher Mr. Gonsells one time, they 
differed on a theo- 
logical subject. Mr. 
Gonsells heatedly 
asked, “Do you 
think I am’ pre- 
varicating or not 
telling the truth?” 
Mr. Armour re- 
plied, “I did not 
mean that, but I do 
think there is a 
good deal of daylight between the 
top of your head and the soles of 
your feet.” 


Give service and value, work hard 
and watch your business prosper.— 
Albert B. Lord. 
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Meat in Packages to 
Replace Butcher’s Cuts 


Quick- Freezing Process the Next Step 
to Revolutionize Selling Methods 


for Chains and Individual Retailers 





FORBES for 


By LOUIS F. SWIFT 


President, Swift and Company 


DO not know who invented the 
term “mass production,” but I 
remember hearing it for the first 
time shortly after our entry into the 
war and thinking to myself how well 
and how simply it described the typ- 
ical American way of doing things. 
I mention the “American way” 
specifically because it has been vastly 
different from the traditional Euro- 


pean way. It was not so many years 
ago that a European had to go to a 
cobbler if he wanted a pair of shoes, 
to a tailor if he wanted a suit of 
clothes, and to a shirt maker if he 
wanted a new shirt. European coun- 
tries were slow to give up their hand- 
labor methods. They preferred hand- 
labor to machine industry, and small 
factories to large factories. Even to- 


day they fight shy of standardized 
production—they like to have things 
specially made to suit individual 
tastes. 

But Europe has been going 
through a slight transformation in 
production methods. The traveler 
in Western Europe does not have as 
much trouble in satisfying his re- 
quirements as he used to. He can 
now find whole assortments of suits, 
coats, shoes, and shirts which have 
been made up on standardized pat- 
terns very much as in America. 
























The old way of meat 
handling contrasted 
with the sanitary and 
modern packing and 
boxing of prime cuts 
for direct shipment to 
the distributors 
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Louis F. Swift 


Mass production methods, which 
had their origin in this country, have 
been spreading to all parts of the 
world, slowly but surely. This is be- 
cause the force of mass production 
is irresistible. It increases the prod- 
uct of both labor and capital ; it makes 
for higher wages and higher stand- 
ards of living; it reduces prices to 
consumers and promotes prosperous 
conditions all along the line. 

I am not absolutely sure as to how 
or when mass production first made 
its appearance, but I have a strong 
suspicion that it originated with the 
American packing industry. More 
than one manufacturer has confided 
to me that he got his ideas on large- 
scale operation from the Chicago 
packing plants. And it is certainly 
true that the American packers, al- 
most from the beginning, attained a 
world reputation ‘for their mass-pro- 
duction methods and operating eff- 
ciency. 

The building and operation of 
large central packing plants made it 
possible to effect substantial econ- 
omies in the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts. I need offer only one illustra- 
tion of this principle, and I shall 
take the most recent example when 
I state that it requires the tiny 


~ glands of 16,000 cattle to produce one 


pound of insulin. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that in a small plant, handling 
only a limited number of animals, it 
would not be worthwhile to save these 
glands. In a large plant, however. 
enough animals are handled to more 
than justify the saving. 

Applying the same principle to the 
whole range of livestock products you 
get the great specialized by-product 
industries, which have grown wp 
alongside the large packing plant, dis- 
carding nothing of value—saving 
what was formerly wasted. 
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The economies to be found in com- 
plete by-product utilization constitute 
one of the important economic rea- 
sons for the development of the large 
packer. In addition, large plants can 
standardize their production through- 
out, thereby securing the benefits of 
a high degree of labor specialization. 

The growth of Swift & Company 
to a point where it has thirty-eight 
packing plants and over seventy pro- 


gated packer branch houses had the 
lowest operating costs. In the Swift 
branch houses meat products are 
handled at a cost of less than 5 per 
cent. of sales, compared with a cost 
of 10 to 20 per cent. in most whole- 
sale trades. The cost of selling in 
the smaller towns served by refrigera- 
tor cars is practically the same as in 
the branch houses. 

It is this mass-production principle 
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duction principles to the problem of 
retail selling. 

Experience has clearly shown that 
there is a logical place for chain 
stores in the retail system. They are 
doing their work of distribution re- 
markably well. But I see no likeli- 
hood that the chains will develop to 
a point where they will take over all 
or nearly all of the job of retail dis- 
tribution. On the contrary there is 


duce plants (poultry, butter, and 
eggs) at strategic centers in the pro- 
ducing sections has been one of the 
means of providing the farmer with 
a ready outlet for his livestock and 
produce. The number of plants has 
brought his market nearer and 
nearer to the farm, thereby elim- 
inating many of the losses which 
used to attend the long-distance 
shipment of livestock and reduc- 

ing his railroad freight costs as 
well. 

It has been Swift & Com- 
pany’s policy to apply the same 
mass-production principles in the 
transportation and distribution of 
its products that it applies in their 
manufacture. Whole trainloads 
of perishable foods are trans- 
ported under refrigeration in the 
company’s own cars to the great 
consuming markets. At these 
markets the company has _ its 
own refrigerated branch selling 
houses, over four hundred of 


in the packing industry which has 
made the whole nation the farmer’s 
market; it has established a direct 
connection between every consuming 
center and the nation’s livestock sup- 
ply; it has done away with the pos- 


Louis F. Swift, head of the famous 
packing house, predicts a new era in 
merchandising as the result of the ad- 
vancement in the science of preserv- 
ing fresh meat by the quick-freezing 
method. Meat packaged at the plant 
can be sold over the retailer’s counter 
without the waste of having to trim 
off the fat or bone. It will make the 
retailer’s profits surer and the quality 
more uniform for the customer. There 
is bound to remain a large field for the 


bound to remain a large field for the 


individual retailer. 
I feel sure of this conclusion for 


the reason that big business has never 
yet escaped the competition of small 


concerns. Swift & Company, for ex- 
ample, in spite of its growth and 
present size has always had to 
meet the competition of hundreds 
of smaller packers operating in 
restricted territories and _per- 
forming a slightly different kind 
of service. And I notice that 
a similar situation has prevailed 
in the life of practically all other 
large companies or industries. 
An interesting feature in the 
development of retail chains is 
the fact that straight meat chains 
have not come along as rapidly 
as the grocery and other chains. 
The reason for this is that the 
sale of fresh meat in retail stores 
does not lend itself readily to 
mass principles. Fresh meat is 
not a standardized article. There 


them altogether, which receive 
the meat or produce for distribu- 
tion to the retail trade. 

Retailers in the smaller towns 
and villages are regularly served 
by refrigerator cars or trucks 
which are sent from a nearby packing 
plant. These cars and trucks travel 
over specified routes on a definite 
schedule, one, two, or three times a 
week and even oftener, bringing to 
the retailers in each town the kind 
of meats and produce they require. 
The so-called route cars give the same 
service to the retailers in small towns 
that the branch house gives to the re- 


tatilers in the large cities. 
} fe practically all cases the route 
which meat and produce traverse 
in their journey from the farm via the 
Swift plant to the retailer is a direct 
one. There are no back hauls, no 
delays, no unnecessary handling or 
expense. It is our everlasting job to 
see that our products, which are high- 
lv perishable, reach the retailer’s shop 
in first-class condition and in the most 
economical manner. 

The efficiency with which the large 
packer distributes meats and other 
products is shown by a recent report 
of a committee of the National Dis- 
tribution Conference, which found 
that out of seventeen trades investi- 


individual retailer, says Mr. Swift. 


sibility of local meat gluts or short- 
ages; and, most important of all, it 
has steadily reduced the spread be- 
tween the price the consumer pays 
and the price the farmer receives. 

Now, what about the immediate 
future? 

Packers have no monopoly on mass 
production or efficiency. The prin- 
ciple of mass production has been 
applied in recent years by one manu- 
facturer after another—it has liter- 
ally swept the whole country. And it 
has not been confined to production 
alone. The principle has been car- 
ried right over into the field of retail 
distribution where far-reaching 
changes have recently been taking 
place. 


The results of the change in dis- 
tribution methods may be seen in the 
growth of chain stores of almost 
every description—chain stores for 
selling gasoline, chain stores for sell- 
ing general merchandise, chain stores 
for selling groceries, and chains for 
selling meat. etc. The growth of the 
retail chains represents nothing more 
than an attempt to apply mass-pro- 


are many different cuts and qual- 

ities to be had from the same 

animal, and the quality of the 

animals themselves varies tre- 

mendously. Under these condi- 

tions the housewife who goes 
shopping for meat needs the advice 
of an interested expert—one who 
knows her individual requirements, 
who understands meat, and who 
caters accordingly. From this point 
of view the advantage in the retail 
distribution of meat obviously lies 
on the side of the individual inde- 
pendent retailer. 


ET the rapid extension of the 

chain store principle has forced 
many grocery chain organizations to 
add fresh meat to their retail line, 
whether or not the venture held out 
the promise of immediate profit. The 
results thus. far have been only fair 
from a profits point of view. While 
some chains have made money on 
their meat department, others have 
found that although meat depart- 
ments contributed little, if any, profit 
direct, they strengthened the position 
of the grocery department and so 
contributed profits indirectly. 

In spite of the natural difficulties 
to be contended with in the sale of 
fresh meat through retail chains, it 
seems probable that a very large field 
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will open up for the operation of meat 
departments alongside grocery de- 
partments. This appears to me to be 
the definite and logical trend, appli- 
cable not only to the chain stores but 
to unit retailers as well. It is but a 
recognition of the department store 
principle in merchandising. House- 
wives undoubtedly find it more con- 
venient to buy their meats and gro- 
ceries under the same roof. 

Recognizing that retail chain stores 
have come to stay and that chain gro- 
ceries will probably find it a matter 
of business policy to operate meat 
departments in conjunction with gro- 
cery departments, Swift & Company 
is prepared to keep its nation-wide 
wholesale distributive system in step 
with the new developments in retail 
distribution. 


T has seemed clear that it would 

be unwise for the large packer to 
go into the business of selling his 
product at retail, just as it would be 
equally unwise for the chain store to 
go into the complicated business of 
meat packing. This would involve 
duplication of equipment and effort 
all.around. Chain stores would have 
to provide new plants, personnel, re- 
frigerated warehouses, and trans- 
portation service; while the large 
packer would have to secure expen- 
sive retail locations and enter the 
retail grocery business as well, if he 
fell in line with the obvious trend in 
retailing. Duplication of effort on 
such a scale would be uneconomical 
and socially wasteful. 

I believe far better results could 


be achieved through intelligent co- 
operation between the great whole- 
sale and retail distributing agencies. 
It would be far more economical, for 
example, if meat were cut up at pro- 
ducing plants by experts, graded and 
branded, and.then distributed to the 
retail organization with the aid of 
the distributive machinery already in 
existence. 

A system of this kind would sim- 
plify the chain store’s problem of 
handling meat because fresh as well 
as cured meat could then be sold by 
brand. In the same way, it would 
simplify the independent retailer’s 
selling problem. Instead of having 
to buy a side or a portion of a side 
of beef, he would buy only the par- 
ticular cuts his customers wanted. He 
would have at hand a known cost on 
each cut of meat—a factor he has not 
been able to determine accurately 
heretofore—and could arrange his 
selling prices accordingly. He would 
not have to contend, as at present, 
with the apportionment of cost or 
with the problem of disposing of 
waste and trimmings, which can be 
more economically utilized at the pro- 
ducing plant. 

Development of this kind in meat 
distribution has been slow in coming 
on account of the perishability of 
fresh meat. American people have, 
in the past, shown a determined pref- 
erence for fresh rather than frozen 
meat. However, this preference has 
gradually changed in step with the 
new developments in production and 
retail distribution. For the past 
twenty-five years, Swift & Company 
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has carried on continuously experi- 
mental and research work in the de- 
velopment of better methods of re- 
frigerating and packaging perishable 
food products. Through these years 
of experience and practical handling, 
facts were developed which led to 
improved methods of freezing that 
have overcome the objectionable ef- 
fect of freezing meats by the slow 
process. This slow-freezing process 
resulted in the formation of ice crys- 
tals throughout the meat of such size 
that the cell walls in the fibres of the 
meat were distended and in some 
cases crushed. Consequently, when the 
meat thawed, there was increased 
leakage of the meat juices and the 
meat itself had lost some of its fresh 
appetite appeal. In contrast, rapid 
freezing produces much smaller crys- 
tals of ice, though a great many more 
than in the case of slow freezing, and 
in consequence there is practically no 
disruptive and crushing action upon 
the cell tissues. 


HROUGH its pioneering work 

Swift & Company has made it 
possible for cuts of meats to be se- 
lected at the producing plant, fresh- 
ness sealed in by a new and original 
quick-freezing method, placed in 
branded packages, and transported to 
the retail shop in the same prime con- 
dition as when cut from the dressed 
animal. 

Swift & Company believes that the 
American public will get over its pre- 
judice toward frozen meats when it 
realizes that nothing whatever is lost 
in the quick-freezing process. 


Quality vs. Practicability 


ANY of us can look back to 

the day when a grandmother 
would drag from its hiding place a 
shiny, black, silk dress and would 
boast that she had worn it for years 
and years and would then bemoan 
the fact that most of the material 
used in modern dresses will scarcely 
last out a season. 

All of which is true enough and 
it is quite unnecessary to go into any 
lengthy discussion of why this con- 
dition has come about, except to say 
that women know that styles are 
fleeting and that all they require of 
a fabric is that it should live through 
the period of style in which it is 
created. 

And so there is nothing of par- 
ticular interest to them in the fine 
quality silk in which their grand- 
mothers had paraded for years and 
years. Into more practical and utili- 
tarian types of merchandise there has 
been injected a degree of quality so 
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superior to that which we found in 
like merchandise less than a decade 
ago, that the result is disturbing both 
to the manufacturer and the retailer. 

In my earlier contacts with the 
manufacturers of automobile tires it 
was only necessary to build a tire for 
a Ford car that would hold up for 
3,000 miles and well do I remember 
how almost to the exact mile a blow- 
out would notify me that the limit 
had been reached. And what was 
true of Ford tires was equally true in 
proportion with all other tires. 

Then came the cord tire, followed 
by the balloon tire plus a finer ad- 
justment of bodies and chassis until 
we have arrived at the point where 
it is fair to assume that almost any 
tire will last for fifteen thousand 
miles and when, as a matter of fact 
most tires now give service until the 
original owner. of the car is ready to 
turn it in in exchange for the pur- 
chase of a new car. 


This leaves the demand for re- 
placement business very largely 
among owners of second-hand cars 
who are more keen to buy things “at 
a price” than to give quality the con- 
sideration to which it would be just- 
ly entitled. Which accounts in no 
small measure for the important part 
played by a mail-order house in the 
sale of automobile tires. 

In New York City, which leads 
in the production of men’s cloth- 
ing, the manufacturers of really 
high-grade clothing can be counted 
on the fingers of .one hand—another 
indication that somewhere there 
exists a danger line between too 
much emphasis on quality as against 
strong emphasis on price. 

And finally, remember that the 
largest retail outlet in New York 
City makes its greatest claim to 
patrons by intimating that it will and 
does undersell all competition by at 
least six per cent. 
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on Life and Business 


HERE never has been less pov- 

erty in any land at any time than 
in this land to-day. Never before 
have so many people lived as well as 
we live. 

And this is because with all our 
getting we have been getting under- 
standing. We have found that good 
wages make good business—make the 
wheels of commerce go ’round; that 
funds well spent for public improve- 
ments return to us with added bene- 
fits; that the Golden Rule works in 
business disguised as Square Deal 
economics. 

As the years come and go the 
world grows better. One by one it 
is breaking the shackles of great evils 
which have bound it for ages. The 
next one to go will be War.—Cap- 
per’s. 


The best executive is the one who 
has sense enough to pick good men 
to do what he wants done, and self- 
restraint enough to keep from med- 
dling with them while they do it— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

From T. A. Johnson, Emporium, Pa. 


This is my hope for the future: 
That we may be rich without forget- 
ting to be righteous; that we may 
have leisure without license; that we 
may be powerful without being of- 
fensively proud; that we may be na- 
tionally-minded without being nar- 
row-minded ; and finally, that we may 
live in a world of fact without sur- 
rendering our faith.— Melvin A. 
Traylor. 


Nobody has ever made chains 
strong enough to choke the life out 
of individual initiative or pleasing 
personality—Ren Mulford, Jr. 


There is no Sure Thing, but the 
surest is a good job well attended to, 
for steady promotion is almost cer- 
tain; and no one can help you in 
holding a good job except Old Man 
You. Some say an active commer- 
cial club, an up-and-coming com- 
munity, a good pastor, a reform ad- 
ministration at Washington, are nec- 
essary; others say a man is made by 
his wife or mother, but Old Man 
You really does it, or doesn’t do it; 
many teach what is called good 
sense, but only you may acquire it.— 
Ed. Howe. 





A man’s real limitations are not 
the things he wants to do, but can- 
not; they are the things he ought to 
do, but does not.—The Kodak Maga- 
zine. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influ- 
ence another is by encouraging him 
to think for himself, instead of en- 
deavoring to instill ready-made opin- 
ions into his head.—Leslie Stephen. 











A Text 


Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when 
it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.—Proverbs 3:27. 


Sent in by H. M. Lyon, 
Gloucester, Mass. What is 
your favorite text? <A 
Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











I am persuaded that there is a real 
and widespread readiness to respond 
to a courageous presentation of sim- 
ple faith in the person and way of 
Jesus. If only the Christian Church 
can break through its traditional 
forms, stiff with age, forget its pride 
in the past and meet the need of the 
present with a vital faith in the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, there will 
come such a response as will over- 
whelm us.—Rev. Dr. William P. 
Merrill. 


A minute of constructive activity 
brings greater growth than a day of 
idle wishing. 

From R. W. Harvey, Fort Bliss, Tex. 


ee 


It ought to be as easy for a man 
to buy a home as an automobile — 
Ray M. Hudson, United States Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 





HERE is a new industrial philos- 

ophy abroad. The new word is: 
“Nothing is so valuable economically 
as the man.” The stronger, the long- 
er-lived, the happier, the more ambi- 
tious he is, the better for mankind. 
Injury and death are the fruits of 
ignorance, recklessness and greed. A 
death toll is no part of a properly 
managed industry. It is wasteful. 
The saving of life thus becomes an: 
industrial issue. In more than one 
American industry. it has become a 
gospel—a gospel which, defended as. 
a sound economic policy, is practiced 
with the whole-heartedness and zeal 
of a religion—Ida M. Tarbell. 


A wise man should have money 
in his head, but not in his heart.— 
Dean Swift. 

From J. L. Aldred, Toronto, Can. 


To know every detail, to gain am 
insight into each secret, to learn 
every method, to secure every kind 
of skill, are the prime necessities. 
in every art, craft or business. No- 
time is too long, no study too hard, 
no discipline too severe for the at- 
tainment of complete familiarity with. 
one’s work and complete ease and 
skill in the art of doing it. As a 
man values his working life, he must 
be willing to pay the highest price 
of success in it—the price which se- 
vere training exacts. — Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


We cannot hope to ge the most out 
of discussions, and particularly from 
subordinates within an organization, 
unless they are made to feel men- 
tally comfortable, and at ease, to ex- 
press their thoughts and ideas. 

From H. B. Baumbach, Butler, Pa. 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes. 
of mind, not of matter—wastes of 
mental energy rather than in mate- 
rial things. Fear, doubt, uncertainty, 
indecision, procrastination are the 
unlicensed robbers in every mental 
territory. But the greatest mental 


waster of them all is worry.—Ernst 
& Ernst. 


Confidence is the corner stone up- 
on which a salesman’s success is 
built—Hector C. Adam. 








ROM the 
| yemaedibes 

to the 
merchant’s 
counter vital 
and far-reach- 
ing betterments 
are under way 
in the realm of 
cotton. 

An improved staple, reduction of 
glut-and-scarcity prices for it, a 
steadier rhythm of output from soil 
and factory, larger sales of cotton 
goods and more nutritious profits— 
these are prospects that already begin 
to take form. 

Cotton has had rather trying times 
during these later years. The trouble 
started with the artificial shortage 
and high prices caused by the war 
and the temporary deficit of cotton 
stuffs afterward. Production shot 
ahead all along the line. 

In this country the number of 
active spindles was increased from 
30,815,731 in 1914 to 36,260,000 in 
1923, since then there has been some 
reduction. Our cotton area expanded 
from a pre-war average of 34,152,000 
acres to 45,326,000 acres in 1928. 

The world total of spindles went 
up from 144,704,012 in 1914 to 
165,103,000 in 1928, having gained 
every year, while the world’s cotton 
fields, outside of China, grew from 
62,500,000 acres before the war to 
80,000,000 in 1926-27. 


George A. Sloan 


VEN so cotton might have done 

very well, except for the femi- 
nine stampede to stream-line figures, 
meagerly and diaphanously clad. 
Carlyle asserted that “Society is 
founded on cloth,” and everybody had 
supposed that as civilization ambled 
along, more cotton would be required 
for clothes. Before the war it was 
prophesied that the world would very 
soon be using 30,000,000 bales of the 
white fiber annually. Yet with vastly 





Makes A New Start 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON 


larger industrial consumption now, 
the world has been having hard work 
to make away with 25,000,000 bales a 
year, at a profit to growers and manu- 
facturers. 

Clearly something had to be done. 
What but to find new uses for cot- 
ton, while also pushing the old ones 
with energy and zeal? Acting upon 
this thought, American cotton manu- 
facturers, in the Fall of 1926, organ- 
ized the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
Its chief purpose was to advance the 
consumption of cotton goods. Almost 
the first act was to set up a New Uses 
Section in which representatives of 
the manufacturers joined efforts with 
those of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

An outstanding feat of the Insti- 
tute thus far has heen to put cotton 
into favor with feminine buyers of 
styled goods. For long cotton has 
been sold too much on a cheap basis. 
Meanwhile, the American public has 
fairly well outgrown cheap things. 
A capable salesman-friend of mine 
declared: “People save on necessities 
these days to buy luxuries.” 

Raising an advertising fund among 
its members, the Institute began to 
talk pridefully of cotton in trade pub- 
lications and fashion magazines. It 
also mailed literature to the trade and 
arranged exhibits and style shows 
which featured the smartness of cot- 
ton goods. 

The results have been gratifying, 
says George A. Sloan, president of 
the Institute. During the first seven 
months of 1929 there was finished 20 
per cent. more cotton goods than in 
the same period of 1928. 

Now the New Uses Section is 
studying how to appeal similarly to 
masculine tastes. It has also launched 
a campaign to increase the length of 
bed sheets from 90 inches to 108 
inches, which Mr. Sloan says, would 
require annually 20,000,000 yards 
more of sheeting. The latest reports 
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are of satisfactory progress with this 
project to increase cotton consump- 
tion in the household. 

The world cotton situation empha- 
sizes the importance of turning our 
cotton textile production into the 
higher grades and selling it at home, 
as far as we can. Foreign markets 
which buy the coarser fabrics are fast 
coming to supply their own needs. 
The largest of these markets is in the 
Far East and there, particularly in 
Japan, chunky gains have been made 
in cotton manufacturing during re- 
cent years. That is a large reason 
for the decline of England’s cotton- 
fabric exports. 


N English cotton authority has 

pointed out that the Panama 
Canal put Japan in a position to be- 
come the Lancashire of the East, by 
enabling her to buy equally in two 
great cotton markets—the United 
States and India, with her cheap low 
grades. He says that the Far Eastern 
littoral, having a vast population of 
low per capita wealth, is destined to 
become the great manufacturing 
region of the world for the cheaper 
cottons. 

American cotton authorities agree 
that the best opportunity to expand 
our own cotton consumption is in the 
field of industry, which now absorbs 
65 per cent. of domestic manufac- 
tures, as compared with only 35 per 
cent. 25 vears ago. Exploring that 
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outlet the Textile Institute has found 
potential markets for more than a 
half-billion yards of cotton fabrics, 
in making bags, awnings, and air- 
planes, as cleavage cloth for roads, 
brattice cloth for mines and many 
other purposes. 

W. F. Scott, purchasing agent of 
the Command-Aire, Inc., airplane 
manufacturers, in Little Rock, told 
me that in making one of their planes, 
100 yards of cotton is used for cover- 
ing, and this is drenched with 50 gal- 
lons of “dope,” also made from cot- 
ton. The Graf Zeppelin has 20,000 
square yards of cotton in its outer 
envelope, and 40,000 square yards in 
the 30 gas cells within the ship. 


O multitudinous are the uses of 
S cotton, nearly eight pages of 
products being listed in a Department 
of Commerce bulletin, that a state- 
ment in an advertisement by Amory, 
Browne & Co., is literal truth: “‘Cot- 
ton is the thing from which miracles 
are wrought.” 

But let us get back to the Cotton 
Textile Institute. Its secretary, 
George A. Sloan, has given me for 
ForBes this statement on the work 
in prospect : 

“The Institute is now carrying for- 
ward plans for an aggressive pro- 
motion that will continue and enlarge 
the special activities organized this 
year in promoting the fashion import- 
ance of styled fabrics. 

“In order to make effective use of 
what has already been accomplished 
in this direction the Institute contem- 
plates a special program of advertis- 
ing and publicity to maintain cottons 
in their present favorable position. 
This program also embraces the con- 
tinued publication of style bulletins, 
a further development of a swatching 
service primarily for the benefit of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail 
distributors of dresses and piece 
goods, special style exhibits and other 
educational activities designed to in- 
form large consumer groups as to 
style trends in cotton. It is also 
hoped that special funds will permit 
the work already undertaken to ex- 
tend the use of cotton for bags and 
bagging, sheets, exterior decorations, 


\n army of pickers advances on 
a Mississippi cotton plantation 


and similar uses, to be expanded. 

“In seeking to extend the uses of 
cotton for all these purposes it is the 
Institute’s conviction to advocate the 
use of cotton on its intrinsic merits 
and economy, because it is felt that 
this is the only sound and effective 
way to build up substantial and 
worthwhile markets for this basic 
commodity.” 

Great wisdom was shown by the 
Institute when it enlisted the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its work. 
Through the Extension Service which 
reaches out of the Department and 
all the State agricultural colleges into 
practically every rural neighborhood, 
not only was contact established with 
a huge potential market, but the 
manufacturing end of the cotton in- 
dustry thus got into a close linkage 
with the 2,000,000 or so Southern 
farms on which the cotton crop is 
grown. 

In that fact is one of the brightest 
promises for improvement in the cot- 
ton industry. 

The reason is this: Cotton manu- 
facturers apparently cannot do much 
more to reduce their costs, a most 
vital factor in stimulating consump- 
tion with lower prices and restoring 
profits to fair levels. Studies have 
shown that about 60 per cent. of the 
manufacturer’s outlay is the price of 
raw cotton. The violent fluctuations 
of cotton in recent years, due to large 
and small crops, have made that item 
in spinning expense a rasping afflic- 
tion. What the spinner needs first 
of all is a steady flow of good fiber, 
at a fairly uniform price, as low of 
course as the producer can furnish 
it in fairness to his own pocket. 


HAT problem must be worked 

out by the cotton grower. He 
is in process now of doing it, and the 
Textile Institute will speed the task 
by giving him an impetus of added 
hope. He knows the worth of the 
larger outlets it is striving to create 
—markets have been his chief thought 
since 1920, when the price of cotton 
slumped from 40 cents to 10 cents 
a pound. The cotton farmer remem- 
bers that cotton seed was a waste 
product not so many years back, be- 
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fore industry found uses for it. In 


1928 it paid him $232,000,000. 


OT only has the cotton crop 
been a glut-and-famine matte: 
but the quality has deteriorated stead- 
ily. And the largest reason for both 
those handicaps to the spinner and 
the industry as a whole, has been the 
wretched markets in which the grow- 
er has had to sell his production. Un- 
til recently few farmers got any fair 
reflection of the premiums on quality 
and staple length. Not so many are 
paid the full amount even now. As 
evidence of that I take the following 
paragraph from a bulletin issued by 
the agricultural experiment station of 
the great cotton state of Texas: 
“The local cotton market as organ- 
ized and operated at present not only 
fails to reward the grower for his 
production of quality, but (by paying 
an average price) in reality places a 
penalty on quality and a premium on 
volume regardless of quality...... 
By failure to give to the individual 
farmer the proper inducement for 
planting good seed and raising even 
staple cotton of good character .. . 
we have allowed the State to lose its 
fair name and the premium it used to 


“Where the cotton blossoms go.” 

Cloth ready for singeing in the 

Fall River mill of the American 
Printing Company 
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receive for the good character of its 
cotton.” 

That is plain enough. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has said 
much the same thing for other parts 
of the cotton belt. What it all comes 
to is that the cotton farmer, paid 
a flat price for just “cotton,” too often 
plants any kind of seed, slops in his 
¢<rop with a minimum of attention, 
and takes what Providence sends in 
the way of quality and yield. 

Thus we have fluctuating crops and 
prices far beyond the degree that 
might be charged to weather, plagu- 
ing the spinner, and recoiling in a vi- 
cious circle on the grower, inducing 
yet poorer methods. Even the best 
growers are caught in the back-fire. 
In a five-year period, the records on 
one Texas cotton farm show that the 
income varied from $350 to $1,832 
a season. 


GAINST that situation the agri- 

cultural colleges and _ other 
agencies of education have struggled 
with small results. Campaigns for 
the use of better seed, for growing 
one variety in a community, or for 
restricting acreage, have all broken 
on a marketing system that “places 
a penalty on quality and a premium 
on volume.” 

The only remedy is widespread or- 
ganization of the growers in a big 
enough way to enable them to take 
their business and its markets in 
hand. For several years the cotton 
farmer has been struggling toward 
exactly that goal. 

In 1920-21-22 there was organized 
the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, a marketing agency with 
branches in all, or most, of the cot- 
ton States. It has done much to help 
the marketing situation. Through its 


gram is undertaken, a careful analy- 
sis should be made to determine pres- 
ent costs as much as the prospect of 
future business. Many factors na- 
turally enter into the picture, not the 
least of which are income, overhead 
and ability to maintain a certain 
higher ratio of selling under condi- 
tions that cannot always be definitely 
forecast. 

These elements have, in fact, al- 
teady stopped some projects, more 
ambitious than conservative, in which 
it was discovered that the cost of 
ground leases or alterations, as the 
case might be, was out of line with 
either the control of old patronage or 
the building of new. For in certain 
instances where nearby garages have 
been made available to a store’s cus- 
tomers it has been found that the 


efforts many localities get what their 
crop actually is worth. 

But for several reasons the move- 
ment failed to achieve the goal it vi- 
sioned. It has obtained control of 
only about 10 per cent. of the crop. 
A big difficulty has been the inability 
to advance growers as much on their 
cotton as many had to have for their 
debts. Now, however, that difficulty 
is removed by the liberal financial aid 
of the Federal Farm Board. Results 
begin to show. I am told that the 
membership in many sections has 
doubled in the last month or two. 

The Farm Board has given the cot- 
ton farmer a new hope. He has also 
been heartened, as I said before, by 
the work of the Textile Institute in 
broadening markets. The cotton 
grower feels that he has friends, and 
that is a comfortable feeling under 
any man’s shirt. As a total result it 
looks very much as if cotton farming 
were off now to the big job of steady- 
ing and improving production 
through the potent means of getting 
what its product is worth. 

One cannot blame cotton buyers 
particularly for the market conditions. 
Like Topsy, the thing has “just 
growed.” Many are anxious to bet- 
ter the markets. The American Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association, an organi- 
zation of dealers, is striving earnest- 
ly to help the grower—another for- 
ward influence. 

S. Y. West, a big cotton dealer in 
Little Rock, and a former president 
of the Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
told me that all groups in the cotton 
industry must recognize, and are rec- 
ognizing, their mutual dependance. 

“Cotton has been deteriorating 
steadily,” he said. “The lands are 
running down, boll weevil is injuring 
the fiber, and we’re planting earlier, 


“Drive In and Shop” 


(Continued from page 17) 


merchant could more profitably pay 
out on a “per car” basis for parking 
than attempt to assume a burden 
which even increased patronage could 
not write off for possibly many years. 
At best, the question of motorization 
of store buildings, new or old, in 
highly congested areas, is largely an 
individual one that can be answered 
only after very many elements have 
been thoroughly weighed and an- 
alyzed. 


Your head may fail you, your 
hands may fail you, but never let 
your heart fail you, for the arm of 
success is seldom shortened to the 
man who will work intelligently and 
work hard.—Van Amburgh. 
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shorter-staple varieties to escape wee- 
vil inroads. Antiquated and poorly 
run gins are damaging a lot of the 
fiber. There should be a Federal law 
rating gins on performance. 

“The spinner could better his sit- 
uation by buying average grades and 
mixing them to get what he wants 
as Egyptian cotton is mixed at Alex- 
andria. That would create a little 
more demand for some of the lower 
grades and lessen competition for the 
higher ones, to the benefit of both 
manufacturer and producer.” 

The Cotton Shippers’ Association 
is working hard to improve cotton 
quality and promote the highest 
ethics throughout the trade. It has 
accomplished a great deal. 


UT in the vital matter of cotton 

production the key to progress is 
the American Cotton Growers’ Ex 
change. All manufacturing and deal- 
ing organizations should work closely 
with that body. To do so is an item 
of their announced programs. Recip- 
rocally, the Exchange visions closer 
and more satisfactory relations with 
spinners and other processing and 
merchandising interests. 

Said C. G. Henry, president of the 
Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, a member of the Ex- 
change of which Mr. Henry is a trus- 
tee, “We never visioned exploiting 
anyone. We want to work with 
other groups throughout the cotton 
industry, for the advantage of all. 
That is the way to effect progress.” 

I do not expect a miracle in cot- 
ton. An industry so vast cannot 
leap to betterments. But with every 
group in it now facing one way, 
now feeling a kinship with the others, 
it would be a miracle in reverse gear 
if substantial gains were not made. 








With the trend, however, unmis- 
takably in the direction of motorized 
buildings, whether devoted to retail, 
wholesale or office business, one may 
expect in future to see not only a 
marked improvement in the relations 
between merchant and patron, but a 
very striking development in the ar- 
chitecture and construction of metro- 
politan commercial buildings. For 
now, more than ever before in his- 
tory, merchandising is inextricably 
bound up with automobile transpor- 
tation. The time, therefore, would 
seem to have passed when the motor 
car can be either ignored or opposed 
successfully by the merchant. Rather 
must it be regarded as an integral 
part of the business of selling by 
reason of its ability to bring people 
within the sphere of his activities. 
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DOTS SUss A “CLEMCO" Stratford Suite in the private office of Mr. W. 
_\ K. Nash, Nash Company, Foshay Tower, Minneapolis. Installa- 











NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH THE BETTER OFFICE FURNITURE 


This—Your Insurance tion made by Farnham Printing & Stationery Co., Minneapolis. 
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Buy From THe Insipe Our” 


You would not buy a building on exterior appearances alone. Nor would you buy an auto- 
mobile simply on outside value—lines, wheel base and color combinations. Rather you 
would “Buy from the inside out,” for if the “inside” is there the outside will match it in 
beauty and balance. From the inside, “CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites offer 
unequalled and exclusive structural features which have earned for “CLEMCO” a nation- 
wide quality reputation. 
The ““CLEMCO” line is so broad as to include all types of desks, tables, chairs, cabinets, 
costumers, etc.—from the office boy's desk to the Chairman of the Board's Fine Office Suite. 
“CLEMCO” construction is carried throughout. You will truly marvel at the graceful 
designs, richly figured precious woods, and masterful cabinet craftsmanship which leaves 


an indelible impression of unsurpassable beauty and service. A ““CLEMCO” Fine Office 
Suite provides the background which marks a successful organization. 


Have you given Resale Value due consideration? You do with everything else you buy. 
Why not Office Furniture—’’From The Inside Out.’” 


Pin this to your letterhead and mail to 


THE CLEMETSEN COMPANY 
3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your bplntel booklet “Pointers In Planning An 
Office” and “CLEMCO” Floor Plan Material. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO. 


3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
REPRESENTATIVES 











N a recent article in FoRBEs it 
aa demonstrated that the men 

who appear to have the big 
executive positions in the United 
States, are married men, of large 
physique, and, with few exceptions, 
come from large families. 

The author re-stated a fact that 
was noted by a writer long ago, in 
the following words: “The best 
chances for success as an executive 
accompany men who are above 
medium height, and who are above 
the average weight for their respec- 
tive heights and ages. With the im- 
pressive height and weight must go 
qualities of leadership. For success 
above the ordinary in ordinary lines 
of endeavor height and weight are 
but secondary, there being other fac- 
tors not as yet well understood, that 
push men to do their best.” 

When I was a young man an 
elderly engineer who employed me 
gave me what he called an infallible 
recipe for success. He said that one 
must mix together : 

OI oncciccwcscscscce 1/2 part 

Gumption and common sense 1/3 “ 

Seectal trating ............ im” 

Recognizing that it is possible for 
many men to create opportunities he 
said did not alter the recipe. Op- 
portunity is one-half of success for 
those who cannot create opportuni- 
ties and when the opportunity comes 
success is two-thirds due to gumption 
and common sense and one-third to 
special training. He said that those 
who had the power to create oppor- 
tunities were gifted above the ordi- 
nary with gumption. 


ONCE made a search for that 

gift. Twenty-seven years ago it 
was necessary to make a business trip 
from the Pacific Coast to the Atlan- 
tic. The question of how to pay the 
expenses was important and the 
owner of a newspaper syndicate 
agreed to pay a large share in re- 
turn for an article dealing with the 
reasons why a certain number of 
prominent Americans had made 
their wonderful successes. Loaded 
with letters of introduction and 
some pamphlets containing conven- 


Men Do 
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Not 


Succeed by Chance 


By ERNEST McCULLOUGH 


tional rules for the 
achievement of 
success, I made the 


trip. 
All of the men 
interviewed were 


outstanding in their 
fields. As one after 
another talked I 
lost faith in the rules, but Il did 
acquire a firm and abiding belief in 
an entirely new explanation. The 
belief never left me. It is stronger 
to-day than ever. 

Strong men were laconic and never 
wasted a word, according to Samuel 
Smiles, the Scottish author and early 
preceptor of successful men. Il 
found them rather inclined to be 
talkative, in fact most of them dom- 
inated conversationally. Many of 
them did not like to have others talk 
when they were in a party and some 
were weak enough to show their an- 
noyance when others persisted in 
talking loudly. 


TRONG men were stern and re- 
served, it was said. I found 
the majority to be quite genial, only, 
they did like to have their own way. 
Strong men were inclined to be 
rather penurious and to look closely 
after small expenditures, according 
to the tradition. This I found to be 
a characteristic of second-raters, 
strong men being very free spenders 
when anything was to be gained by 
it, including pleasure. 

Part of the myth was that if one 
would have dollars to take care of, 
iauch attention must be paid to the 
pennies. This rule did not work 
either. I found the big men to be 
generous, foolishly generous, but 
never to their own hurt. 

The foregoing are merely samples 
of the rules I took with me and dis- 
carded. There were many others, 
carefully culled from that well-known 
book of the 70’s. “Getting On In the 
World” by Professor Mathews and 
the popular books written by Samuel 
Smiles. The “Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield,” as well as the “Maxims 
of Poor Richard,” and, in our own 
days the writings of Dr. Marden, are 


Success, and the way it 
is attained in business, 1S . 
here analyzed by an 

engineer, writer and editor 


full of observations. 
of life that have 
become widely 
popular. 

Harvard Univer- 
sity now has sent 
questionnaires to 


15,000 leading 
business men _ in 
the United States in an attempt to 
analyze their success. Professor 


F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, of 
the Economics Department, have 
described the survey as the first at- 
tempt on a large scale to collect data 
on social stratification. 

“Every business man,” they say, 
has ideas of his own as to why some 
of his fellows succeed in attaining so 
high positions in the business world, 
while others are less fortunate in 
their achievements, or even fail 
utterly. Every business man also has 
opinions as to the relative importance 
of superior native ability and of 
superior advantages—such as social 
position, command of capital, influ- 
ential connections and higher educa- 
tion—in determining achievement of 
this kind.” 

My studies made so many years 
ago, supplemented by observations 
since then lead me to place social 
position, command of capital, influ- 
ential connections and higher educa- 
tion in the first part of the recipe for 
success, namely, opportunity. 

Many different types of men 
succeed, a fact that has puzzled 
many students. In the Army mental 
tests it was shown that other things 
than that baffling thing known as in- 
telligence contributed to military 
success. Men of the highest intelli- 
gence had the best chance of success 
provided they possessed stubbornness, 
of which General Grant was an ex- 
ample, and leadership, of which the 
illiterate General Forrest was typical. 
High intelligence is often a man’s 
worst enemy in civil life where there 
is routine work and slow promotion. 
Intelligence in school often is a 
handicap when no provision is made 
for special handling of bright chil- 
dren in class rooms where dull ones 
predominate. (Continued on page 38) 
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They (over their ‘ene twice as often 
by ‘Telephoning from Key "Towns 























A MANUFACTURING cCOMmpany, marketing its 
product nationally, was faced with serious com- 
petition. Its salesmen could visit customers only 
at intervals of several months. They could give 
little time to developing new prospects. Re- 
gional mills and other competitors were making 
deep inroads into its business. 

A Key Town Plan of telephoning was pre- 
sented to this company and adopted. Its use 
enables the salesmen to cover their territory at 
least twice as often, at proportionately lower cost. 

The Key Town Plan is used by many busi- 
ness firms to meet modern conditions. Under 
this method, the representative goes to the key 
cities in person. From these he conducts 
his business in the surrounding area by 
telephone, buying and selling goods, 








building good-will, answering questions, adjust- 
ing complaints, quoting prices or specifications. 

In this way he can cover territory far more 
quickly. Many business men alternate personal 
visits with telephone calls, visiting certain cities 
on one trip and telephoning nearby ones, and 
reversing the procedure the next. 

There is now in effect a further reduction in 
various long distance rates, saving telephone 
users of the United States more than $5,000,000 
a year. This is the fourth reduction within little 
more than three years. It is part of the funda- 
mental policy of the Bell System, which is to 
provide the best possible telephone service at 
the least cost to the public. Out of town 
calls are Quick... Easy... More 
economical than ever. 








T may be emphatically stated that 

your average investor and trader 

is a thorough American sports- 
man. This is a friendly criticism as 
well as a compliment, as the average 
man or woman participating in mar- 
ket operations assumes a sporting at- 
titude in place of employing business 
logic. 

Losses are cheerfully accepted, and 
quickly forgotten. Profits become 
the subject of good-natured luncheon 
table and smoking car discussion. 

Some reflections on “the composite 
market mind,” as revealed through 
thousands of contacts, both personal 
and written, may interest you. 

The outstanding trait of the aver- 
age man, and woman too, who is 
actively “in the market,” is the veil 
of mystery which they like to throw 
about the stock market. In place of 
analyzing what progress a given com- 
pany will make during future 
months, together with a study of the 
market action of the given company’s 
stock, which would give them an in- 
dication of the prospective apprecia- 
tion or decline in the price of the 
stock, the average investor and trader 
speculates upon what “they” are go- 
ing to do with the market. Board 
room gossip is more to be desired, 
it seems, than study room thought- 
fulness. 

After all, stocks advance or de- 
cline because of only two causes— 
buying and selling—isn’t the only 
factor one of knowing when to buy 
a given stock and when to sell it? I 
know what your reply is going to be: 
“Certainly, but who knows when to 
buy and when to sell ?” 


ISTEN to this whitehaired phil- 
opher and he will try to tell you. 

First, however, you must promise 

to go part way with me. Are you 
willing to curb your impatience? For 
the sake of consistent, lasting profits, 
are you willing to forego that diffi- 
cult-to-control desire to make money 
‘too fast? You may take my word 


for it that these two human traits 
are responsible for more losses in the 
stock market than any other fault. 
Impatience and demand for action 
are the handy tools of the profes- 
sional operators, or syndicate man- 
agers, if you wish to call them that. 


The Market Philosopher Looks 


at the Investor 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


Vice-President, Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc. 


They know all too well that they can 
quickly acquire their public follow- 
ing if they can make it appear as if 
a given stock were going to advance 
steadily. But you do not wish sim- 
ply to be a follower and generously 
buy an over-valued stock which 
someone else is only too glad to get 
rid of. ' 

There are certain definite periods 
in which you can safely buy leading 
stocks with confidence. As a general 
rule, prices of active stocks either 
swing rapidly and erratically, or 
move within a restricted price area. 
If you will wait until a congestion 
period arrives, following a decline, or 
liquidation, you are not as likely to 
be buying near the top of a given 
move. 


APID action is indicative of the 

trend of a movement. This is as 
true when stocks are advancing as 
when they are declining. Probably 
one of the reasons why so great a 
number of investors and traders buy 
near the top and sell near the bottom 
is because this fact is not understood. 
You undoubtedly noticed during 
October and November that the 
volume of activity increased, and the 
extent of the daily price ranges 
broadened, when prices were prac- 
tically at the end of their decline. If 
you think back you will recall that 
usually during the last day or two 
of a swift rally the same action takes 
place—sharp swinging in prices and 
increased activity. 

Take the old philosopher’s sugges- 
tions, therefore, and wait for a period 
of stabilization—for a time when 
stock prices are marking time—be- 
fore jumping in with your orders. 

I must put in a word of caution 
here, however, about these periods of 
congestion. It is true that these con- 
gestion stages may occur when quiet 
liquidation is taking place, as well as 
during a time of inconspicuous ac- 
cumulation. How are you to know, 
then, whether that stage is to be fol- 
lowed by lower prices, or by advanc- 
ing figures? 

If you will carefully analyze the 
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action of the stock which you are in- 
terested in, and notice in which direc- 
tion it is headed when it leaves the 
congestion area, you can gauge with 
fair accuracy whether the stock is go- 
ing to advance or decline. Rough 
yardsticks which are given here are 
fairly trustworthy, but you cannot 
expect that they will be infallible. 
Bear in mind, however, that the law 
of averages is working for you all 
the time, and that you will base your 
Luying and selling orders more scien- 
tifically, and more accurately, if you 
are willing to study some of these 
facts which this market philosopher 
is trying to give you. 

Your average American investor, 
or trader, has no definite policy. He 
is a long-pull investor to-day and a 
“trader” to-morrow. This week he 
resolves to buy only stocks with 
which he is. personally acquainted, on 
an outright basis; next week, how- 
ever, he listens to a tip of a good 
friend and takes a “flyer” with the 
hope and expectation of making a big 
profit in a quick turn. Since the 
market crash in November, many 
who were long-pull investors before 
that, and who had attained a false 
sense of security during the five- 
year bull market, have now become 
traders in the hope of recouping their 
losses. And many who formerly con- 
sidered themselves traders, are now 
forced into the position of long-pull 
investors while patiently waiting for 
their stocks, which they protected 
during the break, to regain their 
former levels. 


F you will permit a recommenda- 

tion here, it is that you write out 
now what your policy is going to be 
in your market transactions during 
1930. 

If you are convinced that long-pull 
investments are the best for you, 
then the old philosopher begs you to 
select with the greatest care the 
stocks of those corporations whose 
earnings during 1930 will be the least 
affected—that you will limit your in- 
vestments to only the leading na- 
tionally-known corporations, and 
that you will resolve that during 1930 
you will listen to no more tips and 
rumors, but stick to your policy. 

For such investments there are two 
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factors which you will wish to an- 
alyze: first, the sound and long-term 
prospects for growth of the corpor- 
ation; second, watch for evidence of 
technical market strength as de- 
termined from your analysis of the 
vast market action of the stock. Re- 
member, that technical market action 
reflects fundamental factors not yet 
made public. 

If, on the other hand, you have de- 
cided that you wish to speculate upon 
the intermediate moves in the mar- 
ket, make it your business to learn 
about technical action, as fundamen- 
tals and statistics alone cannot guide 
you in these intermediate moves. 


ET me make that clearer: There 

are three chief movements of 
stock prices. The first is the long-term 
trend of a stock, which reflects the 
consistent year-to-year growth of the 
corporation; second, we have the 
major intermediate moves, which re- 
flect, in a sense, quarterly statements 
of corporations, seasonal influences, 
credit conditions, and the investment- 
speculative market situation; third, 
the minor fluctuations, which are the 
result of daily supply and demand, 
resulting in turn from day-to-day 
buying and selling orders of specu- 
lators and investors. 

To attempt to catch these minor 
fluctuations is scalping, and not to be 
recommended to anyone, least of all 
to one who cannot spend all of his 
time in the constant study of market 
action. 

The major intermediate moves and 
the long-time trends of stock prices 
can be gauged with profitable accu- 
racy. If one will bring to his trad- 
ing and investment studies the same 
interest and intelligence which he ap- 
plies to his other business, he will 
make money. The market philosopher 
says: “Put your common stock buy- 
ing upon a business basis and you 
will make money.” 

Remember that stock prices only 
advance or decline depending upon 
whether the balance of power is on 
the buying side or on the selling side. 
Then, in turn, the final result is one 
of public sentiment. Forget that 
“the interests” or “the insiders” are 
going to do this and that to the stock 
market. You will recall in the clos- 
ing days of October, 1929, that the 
bankers could not stem the tide of 
liquidation and that_we had the cul- 
mination of the first decline, on 
October 29th, only when the wave of 
public selling subsided of its own 
accord. Thousands upon thousands 
of shares of stocks, which were pur- 
chased in an effort to support the 
market, are held at a loss to-day. 
Thousands of people, thinking that 
on October 29th prices were too 
cheap, rushed in and bought stocks 
only to see prices crash downward 


again on November 13th. Go back, 
if you will, and study the action of 
the market during October, Novem- 
ber and December. 

Let me review these three months 
with you. You will recall that a re- 
action set in during the first week 
of October, which was followed by 
an extraordinary rally culminating on 
October 14th. I remember that the 
newspapers at that time described 
that particular rally as the swiftest 
in all Wall Street history. What hap- 
pened? This was the last spurt of 
stock prices before heading for the 
toboggan. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of securities were sold on this rally 
by those sufficiently informed “mar- 
ket-wise,” or who simply used good 
business judgment, to get out of the 
market. The technical condition of 
the market at that time was extra- 
ordinarily weak, and a technical stu- 
dent of the market unloaded his 
stocks on that rally. You will re- 
member that the last day of the rally 
was marked by unusual activity and 
by wide swings in stock prices. 

Soon after that, when prices were 
declining, the momentum increased 
as more and more of the public be- 
came frightened, and finally culmi- 
nated with overwhelming activity and 
catastrophic liquidation. Literally 
millions of inexperienced investors 
and traders unloaded their stocks at 
the bottom of that decline or were 
sold out. 

This market period was in turn 
followed by another swift rally. If 
possible, I should like to explain to 
you why this rally could not pos- 
sibly hold. 

There was no price structure in the 
market. Long-standing buying and 
selling orders had been wiped out in 


City Saves Millions 


ILLIONS of dollars will be 

saved American cities through 
the expedient of planning city im- 
provements early. This is evidenced 
by the experience of Akron, Ohio, 
which through carefully contem- 
plated and progressive street widen- 
ing has already saved nearly $2,000,- 
000 


Ten years ago Akron adopted a 
street widening plan calling for the 
eventual widening of nearly 20 miles 
of streets. To have widened these 
thoroughfares outright would have 
been impossible, for the total cost 
would have been some $20,000,000. 
The plan was adopted of establish- 
ing new set-back building lines so 
that as buildings become obsolete and 
were replaced, the new structures 
were erected ten feet or more back 
from the former building line. 
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the crash, and the price, or market, 
structure of stocks was_ thinly 
founded. There had not been time 
for countrywide buying and selling 
orders—at prices above and below 
the market—to build up a firm price 
structure, honeycombed with stabil- 
izing current and future orders. Nat- 
urally, the rebound was rapid at the 
start, as there were many buyers and 
few sellers. However, as soon as 
profit taking set in, those who had 
had the confidence to enter the mar- 
ket became wary of their positions, 
and that number increased until sell- 
ing quickly predominated, with prices 
again sinking. 

On November 13th, published 
stock market averages were down al- 
most to the lows of 1927. 


OLLOWING the slashing of 

prices on November 13th, we had 
another period of sharply-advancing 
prices—altogether too rapid to be 
well-founded—which ended on Dec. 
9th. This rally extended about half- 
way back to the October 19th level 
at which time the market “declared 
itself” for a downward trend. It 
takes more than two or three weeks 
to build a strong, sound market foun- 
dation following complete liquidation, 
and public sentiment again changed 
the second week in December and 
we witnessed another substantial de- 
cline in prices. 

My only thought in writing the 
above is to demonstrate forcibly to 
those who are interested that, cou- 
pied with your studies of fundamen- 
tal conditions and economic forces, 
the technical action of the market, 
which reflects public sentiment, must 
be taken into consideration in any 
attempt to forecast the movement of 
stock prices. Surely you will agree 
with this bald statement: a stock 
cannot be intrinsically worth $300 
one day and only $150 per share the 
next week. If fundamental condi- 
tions were sound the middle of Oc- 
tober they could not be unsound 
three days later. 

In conclusion, let us all, during 
1930 turn a coid shoulder on gossip, 
rumors and tips; let us remove the 
veil of mystery and remember that 
prices: advance when buying over- 
comes selling; and let us resolve that 
we shall not pay more than a given 
stock is worth and that it is not good 
husiness judgment.to attempt to. esti- 
mate what a certain stock will be 
worth ten or fifteen years hence. Let 
us buy on value plus a study of tech- 
nical speculative factors and sell in 
accordance with the same formula. 

And finally, the old philosopher 
asks you to talk cheerfully, think 
cheerfully and work cheerfully. This 
will help to ‘bring forth another ¢on- 
structive market. 
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Dependable Transportation 
for Your Field Force 
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|. view of Oldsmobile’s widespread reputation 
for dependable performance, Oldsmobile business 
cars merit the closest and most careful considera- 
tion on the part of those concerns whose field 
forces are equipped with automobiles. 


Oldsmobile’s style is smart without being ex- 
treme. Oldsmobile offers qualities of speed, ac- 
celeration, handling ease, and roadability excep- 
~ tional in the, low-price field. 


LDSMOBILE 


Fhe CAR FOR BUSINESS 





is one which should be of prime consideration 
when you are selecting the cars that are to carry 
your representatives about their territories. 


It virtually eliminates the possibilities of appoint- 
ments missed or tardily kept, due to mechanical 
trouble. It reduces the average time en route be- 
tween calls. And it permits your salesmen to 
cover the most sparsely settled areas and to take 

untraveled roads with a 





Yet, the ever-increasing pub- 
lic favor that Oldsmobile 
continues to enjoy is based 
primarily on Oldsmobile’s 
ability to “stay on the job,” 
day in and day out, with 
the minimum of service 
attention. 








feeling of confidence that 
they will arrive at their des 
tinations on time. 


Dependability is a funda- 
mental of Oldsmobile per- 
formance because it is a 
fundamental objective in 








This quality of dependability 


Oldsmobile*s high-compression 62 h. p. engine is silent, smooth, 
and free from any semblance of strain even at the higher speeds. 


Oldsmobile engineering and 
manufacture. Vital parte are 
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designed with exceptional factors of safety. 
Vigorous inspections insure the maintenance 
of high standards of quality and precision. In 
the big 62 h. p. engine, for example, not only are 
the main, connecting rod, and camshaft bearings 
pressure lubricated, but oil is also forced to 
the piston pins—a practice unusual in cars in 
Oldsmobile’s price class. 


In addition to its dependability, Oldsmobile offers 
other equally practical advantages. It isa splendid 
car to drive, free from vibration and nimble in 
trafic—a pleasure to handle over any road. 
Fingertip steering, 


The fine appearance of the Four-door Sedan 


is a credit to any business organization 





four Lovejoy hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers, 
restful cushions, and 
adjustable drivers’ 
seats enable salesmen 
to reach their destina- 
tions refreshed and 
mentallyalert...ready 
for the most difficult 
interview. 


. Snug, weathertight, and properly ventilated—thanks to the 
And further, Oldsmo- superior design and construction of the Fisher Bodies 
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bile with its fine Fisher Bodies and deep, lustrous 
colors has the smart prestige-building appearance 
that you should demand in a car which bears 
your name or which makes its appearance in front 
of a customer’s place of business. 


Whether your requirements are for two cars or 
two hundred, it will pay you to investigate Olds- 
mobile. This fine car of low price offers you 
tangible advantages entirely out of proportion to 
the slight difference in investment between Olds- 
mobile and lower priced cars. 


Make your comparison on the basis of demon- 
strated ability, low maintenance cost, 
and total possible hours in service—on 
the basis of big car style, comfort, and 
performance . . . and you will see the 
business wisdom of selecting a fleet of 
Oldsmobile business cars. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


COUPE OR TWO- *89 5 FOUR-DOOR *99 5 
DOOR SEDAN . . SEDAN...... 


Prices f.o. b. factory, Lansing, Michigan, Spare Tire and Bumpers Extra 





CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as wellas thelist price when comparing aut mo 
bile values. Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. 


OBI 









PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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Ouer Fifty ears 
of iy You 


66\/ZES, our insurance is in The CENTRAL. I investi- 

gated, as any business man should, and found a 
clean record of over fifty years of fair and prompt settle- 
ment of claims. 


“CENTRAL is a mutual company. Every policy-holder 
participates in management and profits. CENTRAL’S 
dividend for the last eight years has been 30%. The 
Company is unquestionably sound—its policies abso- 
lutely good. Their service and counsel have been thor- 
oughly satisfactory and 30% saving is worth while. It’s 
simply good business to insure in The CENTRAL.” 





If your property is first-class in moral and physical 
risk, CENTRAL insurance offers you definite 
advantages. Full information on request. 


CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
VAN WERT. OHIO 














FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RIS 


SANERDS - 


LIBRARY PASTE 


STICKS * 


-INSTANTLY 
- SMOOTHLY- 
- SURELY 
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NEW 


Always 
Ready 
to Use 


The Water-Well Jar 

keeps both brush and 

paste soft, sweet and 
clean. 


In Handy Convenient 
Water -Well Jars Tubes 
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Men Do Not Suceeed 
Chance 


(Continued from page 30) 





We must go to the Bible for the 
first statement of why men. suc- 
ceed, the Book of Proverbs say- 
ing “Seest thau a man diligent in 
his business? He shall stand befor: 
the mighty ones; he shall not stand 
with mean men. It was this that | 
discovered in my quest. 

Men who succeed have a faculty, 
which I call the sense of stabilization. 
They are able to make personally 
favorable decisions instantly without 
conscious analysis, of their reasons. 
conscious analysis of their reasons. 
The greater number of the never 
are aware that a crisis had been met 
and passed. It is, with them, “All in 
the day's work.’ Their decision may 
be fraught with hardships for some 
of their fellow men. but they were 
not aware of it, or, if they were, it 
would not have altered their act. 
Were they to permit sentiment to in- 
fluence them they could not succeed 
—always. 

Yet they do many things that are 
not wise, but none of them important 
enough to affect their personal for- 


‘tune. Victory comes to the man in- 


tent upon his own affairs, leaving to 
the opponent consideration of his 
own special problems. 

Stabilization is inborn, but it may 
be cultivated. Men of good phy- 
sique and full of vitality who were 
born into large families acquire this 
sense, which is a mixture of self- 
seeking and diplomacy, which, after 
all, is the quintessence of self-seek- 
ing. 

The men who are born with this 
sense of stabilization usually make 
marked success in early years. Men 
who acquire it through contact with 
life’s problems are older. Their suc- 
cess is not what the world calls suc- 
cess, for they have passed the age 
when success means more than hold- 
ing their own. Success in business is 
something far more than merely 
holding what one has. 


American civilization is built on 
profits, and business, as a matter of 
right, is entitled to a profit if it 
serves. The greater the public serv- 
ice the greater should be the profits. 
—B. A. Javits. 


Competition is still regarded as a 
sacred shibboleth by politicians, but 
in the world of industry we are 
learning to substitute another term— 
co-operation. — Major-Gen. J. G. 
Harbord. 
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HE first month of 1930 has 

brought incipient signs of 

improvement, sufficient to 
strengthen the widespread belief that 
the business recession is not to go 
far or last long. 

The stock market, after its period 
of pronounced inactivity and inde- 
cisive price eddies, gives more prom- 
ise of advancing than declining 
sharply. 

Money market movements have 
fortified the prediction that call rates 
in Wall Street are likely to work sub- 
stantially lower, without, however, 
bringing exceptionally cheap time 
money. 

Unemployment was rather serious- 
ly aggravated during December, but 
since then shrinkage of work at cer- 
tain points has been offset by ex- 
pansion at certain other points, in- 
cluding automobile centers. The feel- 
ing now is that the ranks of the idle 
will not be abnormally swelled, but 
that after a wavering spell, improve- 
ment will set in. 


GRATIFYING recovery has al- 

ready developed in the iron and 
steel industry. The motor industry, 
following a lapse into the doldrums, 
is showing distinct signs of life. 
Should automobile sales returns for 
January prove satisfactory, expecta- 
tions of prompt betterment in gen- 
eral business would be greatly stimu- 
lated, because many look to the motor 
industry to provide the most trust- 
worthy clue to the outlook for na- 
tional prosperity. 
Another closely-watched yardstick 





, - e B.C. Forbes says ... 





JANUARY SHOWS 


[mprovement; 


Recovery Should Continue 


is construction. January reports have 
been unusually uneven, almost con- 
tradictory. Certain compilations in- 
spire optimism, others don’t. It may 
be that thoroughgoing activity will 
not materialize until wintry weather 
has passed. There should be no 
dearth of funds available for build- 
ing purposes; labor likewise is plen- 
tiful, although wages never were 
higher; most materials can be pur- 
chased at somewhat lower cost than 
a year ago. Just how much new 
construction is actually demanded by 
necessitous requirements is a factor 
iess easily gauged. 

The general commodity price level 
is now at the lowest in half-a-dozen 
years. A creeping decline will be 
logical for some time to come. In- 
stead of cut-throat competition, a 
common aftermath of former finan- 
cial panics, co-operation within in- 
dustries has succeeded thus far in 
averting demoralization in most di- 
rections. Price advances by makers 
of medium and higher-priced auto- 
mobiles are the most significant de- 
velopment in this connection. The 
holding out of leading copper pro- 
ducers against price _ reductions 
despite something savoring of a buy- 
ers’ strike is also noteworthy. If in- 
dustry and business in general can 
keep prices on a reasonably even keel, 
the prospects for prosperity will be 
very much brighter than if wholesale 
price-slashing were unleashed. 

Thus far the Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee sponsored by Presi- 
dent Hoover has proved innocuous. 
Not until industry itself takes the 


initiative, under the guidance of its 
best brains, need we look for funda- 
mental efforts aimed at solving such 
supremely vital economic problems as 
steady employment, pensions for 
aged workers, and perhaps unemploy- 
ment insurance. Looking ahead, it 
can be discerned that the stake is the 
preservation of our so-called capital- 
istic system. 


HE socialization, so to speak, 
of industry, it will astonish 
many to learn, received a marked 
fillip during and since the fall in 
stock prices to bargain levels. In- 
stead of hundreds of thousands of 
small stockholders having been com- 
pelled to give up their holdings to 
the rich, the fact is that the great 
majority of corporations have ex- 
perienced notable additions to their 
total number of stockholders. I am 
gathering comprehensive, first-hand 
data on this subject and will shortly 
present the facts in these pages. 
Nothing has occurred to cause me 
to change my opinion that, after 
more or less irregularity, the stock 
market will begin to register an ad- 
vance of greater dimensions than 
might seem possible at this stage of 
inaction, indecision and patience-test- 
ing. 
The prompt tendering of subscrip- 
tions well exceeding half-a-billion 
dollars for the offering of $150,000,- 
000 American Telephone 5 per cent. 
bonds signifies that the investment- 
purchasing power of the American 
people has not been seriously im- 
paired. 


RAILROADS 


Net Profits and Car- 
Loading Figures Con- 
tinue Decline. Loadings 
Set Lowest Level in 
Several Years. 


r \ HE seasonal trend in railway car 
loadings and net profits of the car- 
riers calls for a good-sized decline 

at the close of each year. But it does not 
call for nearly as large recessions as have 
been noted in reports for the close of last 
year. Apparently the sharp drop in gen- 
eral industrial activity, as measured by 
other indexes, is merely borne out by car- 
loading figures and earning reports of the 
railroads, even though such statements are 
later than most of the general index series 
on business. 

Car loadings during November of last 
year were generally lower than in the pre- 
vious year, but it is doubtful if railway 
authorities anticipated the large drop in 
net earnings of Class I railroad systems 
for that month. Final net railway operat- 
ing income for all large roads in Novem- 
ber of last year amounted to only $86,670,- 
000, a decline of around 40 per cent. from 
the $153,000,000 net shown in October of 
last year, and a drop of about 25 per cent. 
from the same month of the preceding 
year, when November showed a profit of 
just under $114,000,000. 


HE course of revenue freight loadings, 

which series is well ahead of the earn- 
ing reports, continues downward, and 
promises still lower reports for the month 
of December. For the final week of last 
year freight car loadings dropped to the 
lowest level witnessed in any week during 
the last five or six years. The final week 
of each year is expected to set the lowest 
for that year, but in the final week of 
1929 the figures dropped to only 638,000 
cars loaded in a single week. 

This report compared with 668,000 cars 
in the final week of 1928, with 680,000 in 
1927, and with 734,000 cars in the last 
week of the record year of 1926, the high- 
est of the post-war period. 

Thus far in the new year loading re- 
ports have shown their usual seasonal re- 
covery from the low point of the previous 
year-end, but the come-back has lacked 
any great amount of vigor and the figures 
are still the lowest seen in many years. 
, For the first week of 1930, the totals were 
776,000 cars, compared with 795,000 last 
year. The first week in 1928 was the 


only one in recent years which dipped be- 
low this mark for a comparative period, 
that week showing a total of only 754,000 
cars loaded. 


Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


__| Highlights 
lof the News 


Credit Position Holds Easy.... 43 
Disarmament Conference........... 48 
World Sugar Crop Shows First De- 
cline in Many Years. . eee 47 
Rail Profits Still Low.......... «42 
Chicago Plans for World Fair 45 
Cotton Consumption Declines. 46 
The Law Enforcement Report. 48 
Aviation Depression to Continue 42 
Commodity Prices Sink Lower...... 43 
Gold Export Movement Checked 44 
New Autogyro Plane Tested... 46 
Oil Production Jumps..... 47 
Britain and the Hatry Failure . 49 


Coffee Prices Lowest in 20 Years .. 48 


World Corn Output Up While Wheat 
Production Declines 
Silver Prices Touch Low Levels 43 





AVIATION 


Industry Definitely 
Embarked on Its Antici- 
pated Recession But 
Spring Recovery Is 
Looked For. Four Major 
Events of 1929. 


EPORTS from the aviation indus- 
try are still not very enthusiastic 
or optimistic and operations, espe- 

cially in the manufacturing field, are far 
below last year’s average. It seems fairly 
certain that the aviation industry is in its 
anticipated depression. For many years 
authorities have felt perfectly certain that 
the industry would have to go through 
such a major depression just the way other 
industries based on new inventions have 
had to do in the past. 

Such depressions last anywhere from 
less than a year to three years and more. 
The best forecasts on the aviation depres- 
sion seem to be about two years. On the 
basis that the current aviation depression 
began in the Summer of 1929, no very 
great revival would be anticipated for 
about another year. On the other hand, 
the usual arguments are present indicating 
that the current general depression in busi- 
ness will not be as long as usual. There 
is almost certain, at any rate, to be a 
good recovery. in the aviation business this 
Spring; whether it will really mean turn- 
ing of the corner permanently or not. 


OLLOWING the first big cut in avia- 
tion transport- fares announced in this 
section last issue, practically all of the 
larger companies have announced drastic 
declines in passenger tariffs during the 
past month. Transcontinental Air Trans- 
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port and Maddux Air Lines have made 
about the most drastic cut in passenger 
fares in the brief history of transconti- 
nental flying. Fares on the 48-hour air- 
rail service operated in conjunction with 
Pennsylvania and Santa Fe railroads has 
been cut more than $100 to a new low rate 
cf $160. This is less than half the orig- 
inal rate of about $350 with which the 
service was opened in July of 1929. T. A. 
T. has also made additional reductions be- 
tween intermediate cities on regular routes. 
The new passenger fare basis is only 5 
cents per mile, compared with previous 
average of around 12 cents per mile. All 
ot the new tariffs went into effect around 
the middle of the past month. 

At about the same time Western Air 
Express has slashed its passenger fares 
proportionately. The new fare from Los 
Angeles to Kansas City is $120, from San 
Francisco $127, and the air-rail trip across 
the continent is placed at $190. These re- 
ductions are said to be temporary for at 
least 60 days. Volume of traffic during 
this trial period will determine the com- 
pany’s policy on fares in the future. 


HE War Department has issued some- 

what of a resume of the outstanding 
events in the 1929 activities of the Army 
Air Corps. The four most important de- 
velopments during 1929 are stated to be 
perfection of chemical cooling for airplane 
motors, a rapid advance in the use of air- 
cooled motors, the disappearance of the 
Liberty motor and the development of new 
types of fighting machines. 


PRICES 


General Movement Is 

Downward with Weak- 

ness in Steel, Metals. 

Grain, Oil and Silver. 

Coffee Prices Lowest in 
20 Years. 


OLLOWING the rather rapid price 
F trovemen toward the close of last 

year the commodity markets have 
quieted down considerably thus far in 1930. 
Trading has not fallen off quite so de- 
cidedly as it has in the security markets, 
but the rate of progress either way is 
comparatively slow. In general the move- 
ment of the commodity markets during the 
past. month has been toward lower. levels. 
Practically all of the more important 
grains, cotton and miscellaneous commo- 
dities show at least some recession and in- 
dividual lines have -verged on definite 
weakness. 

All of the monthly indexes agree on a 
considerable decline in the general level of 
commodity prices. Both Dun and Brad- 
street show further material recessions and 
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most of the series are hovering near the 
lowest levels witnessed in several years. 
Bradstreet’s number averaged a decline of 
about 10 per cent. for the calendar year 
1929,  Bradstreet’s latest figure is the 
lowest reported in any month since Sep- 
tember lst, 1927, and shows a decline of 
nearly 20 per cent. from the highest fig- 
ure in recent years, which was set up at 
the close of 1925. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


latest Prev. Prev. 
Thai's TRASK écccceceses 185.513 188.969 192.265 
DAMN.  Gaicg.cseaue 11.6795 12,2367 12.9651 
Bureau of Labor ...... 94.4 96.3 96.7 


The Irving Fisher weekly index, based 
on the 1926 average, is pursuing an irregu- 
lar and almost stationary course at around 
93. This is slightly higher than the low- 
est of around 92% reached last December 
but is still well below the average for re- 
cent years. The 1929 average for this 
series works out at 97.4. The higher 
prices for 1929 were reached in July at 
98.6, and the lowest in the week ended 
November 22nd at 92.2. 


HE grain markets have been generally 
quiet with the exception of wheat. 
Even in this classification activity has not 
been particularly high, but price move- 
ments have been more rapid. Wheat prices 
have been under fairly constant pressure 
of liquidation and with the exception of a 
few sharp recoveries the tendency has 
been almost steadily downward through- 
out the first month of the new year. Corn 
has also been weak on special days and 
shows fair losses. Oats and the lesser 
grains have held up somewhat better than 
the more important ones but have also 
been inclined to give ground moderately. 
Cotton trading has been rather dull and 
uninteresting and the trend has been to- 
ward gradually lower prices except on in- 
dividual days when covering was induced 
by assurances from relief bodies. Such 
assurances have apparently been a little 
more than over-halanced by lack of trade 


S04 








demand and perhaps some speculative sell- 
ing on belief that acreage next year may 
be somewhat larger. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Latest A Ago 
WEG. FY .0000500500 $ 1.29% $1.36 $ 1.24% 
Corn, "July asbinakanbe 953% 97% 1.01% 
ary eee 47% 48 48% 
Cotton, Mid. TOA a insunc 17.70 17.77 20.15 
CC eae eee 6.40 7.00 6.10 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio ....... 10% 0914 18 
Sugar, ERE ic ccicander 0520 -0510 -0505 
Beef, Family .......... 28.00 28.00 31.00 
ivom, 26. Pele. «..<.... 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 34.00 35.00 33.00 
er errr 6.25 6.25 6.65 
ENOL. abs sican is sisisecanee 18.00 18.00 16.75 
imc, E. St. Louis: ..... 5.25 5.45 6.35 
Me is Gab saab seken oncecaas 38.87 39.12 49.00 
Rubber, Jilly ..cscieccece 15.60 17.25 20.60 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. ... 12 1.30 1.21 
RR re 14 14 18 


ESPITE the large decline which has 
taken place in crude oil output since 
last Summer, the situation is still unfavor- 
able. Prices on crude and refined petro- 
leum have suffered a general reduction. 
The cuts began with gasoline in the south- 
ern territory, spread to crude oil in the 
Yexas field and have had a weakening ef- 
fect on both crude and refined products 
throughout the entire country. 

Mexico and other South and Central 
American countries have been hard hit by 
the decline in silver prices which has now 
been in progress for some time and has 
reached drastic proportions in the new 
year. Quotations declined to around 44 
cents per ounce on the New York market 
during January, which are the lowest 
levels seen in many years. 

Retail coffee prices have finally re- 
sponded to the long decline in future and 
spot quotations and the past month has 
witnessed a sharp reduction by practically 
all of the chain grocery stores to the low- 
est levels in many years. Future quota- 
tions are the lowest in 20 years. 

A comparatively large number of motor 
car price changes have been announced 
thus far in 1930 and the balance of ad- 
vance and decline is about even. Packard 
and Hupp have both announced advances, 
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while Auburn and Hudson show moderate 
declines in their new price lists. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Credit Situation Resumes 


Easy Position. Gold Ex- 

port Movement Checked. 

Brokers’ Loans Seek Stable 

Level. Bank Clearings 
Down. 


\ 71TH the year-end demands for 
money out of the way, the usual 
flow of funds back to the lending 
market has resulted in renewed weakness 
ot the credit situation. Whereas, a short 
three or four months ago, we were ac- 
customed to open this departmental item 
with the stock phrase that “the credit 
situation holds definitely tight,” it will per- 
haps for some time to come be our priv- 
ilege to reverse that statement and say 
that the credit position is still “definitely 
easy.” 

At least, it is easy as compared with 
the high rates which have prevailed for 
the past few years. There is no logical 
reason why interest rates cannot go still 
lower, for they have been down much fur- 
ther in the past. But there is no doubting 
the happy fact that they are now the low- 
est they have been for some three of four 
years. 


Current Money Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 


Call Money ..00250.00550¢ 4%% 6% 9% 
60-90 day time ............ 4% 5 7 
Commercial paper ........ 4%, 5% 5% 
New York rediscount..... 4% 4% 5 


f eer ease in the money market is gen- 
erally, without argument, attributed to 
the rapid deflation of stock market credit. 
There have been one or two recent weeks 
of moderate advance, but generally, the 
trend of brokers’ loans continues down- 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in the 
above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely 
good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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He Chose the Way 


to Larger Success 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power—larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities. 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

“As a result of my training,”” wrote Mr. Bour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, “T notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.”’ 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his goal the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes 
of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 
other people in the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business 
training. These other executives— both men and 
women— are out to compel larger success through 
the speeding up of practical experience. 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study 
the coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 
address and present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without obliga- 
tion —an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon— NOW. 


——=- —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=—= —— — 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 2364-R Chicago 
I should be glad to /earn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied to 
my a waneement t in the business field 
checked below. 

CJ Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 

LJ Modern Salesmanship 

OU Railway Station Mgm't 

O Railway Accounting 

CO) Law—Degree of LL.B. 

0 Commercia!lLaw 

0 Modern Business Correspondence 

O Modern mcrgersnencnet O Business English 
















O Per g t O Commercial Spanish 

. Banking and Finance O Effective Speaking 
[cy een ee 0 Stenotypy-Stenography 

OC. P. A. Coaching O Telegraphy 

o Peper Salesman’s O Credit and Collection 

Training Correspondence 

ie ............ 

Present Position o 

Address 











ward, or at least seems satisfied to stay 
near the low levels it has established in 
the terrific declines before the close of 
1929, 

Latest figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show loans to brokers 
at $3,352,000,000, a drop of a little over 
$70,000,000 in a single week, but compar- 
ing with a previous advance of nearly 
$100,000,000 in the second last week of 
last year. With the single exception of 
the week of December 24th, 1929, the 
latest figures are the lowest on record for 
this series. They compare with a high for 
all time at $6,800,000,000, set up as re- 
cently as last October, and thus the Fed- 
eral Reserve compilation shows an ex- 
treme drop of about $3,500,000,000 inside 
of three months, or a decrease of over 
fifty per cent. 


BOND OFFERINGS DECREASED LAST YEAR 
(BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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1926 1927 1928 


The Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank 
has reduced its official discount rate from 
5 to 4% per cent., leaving only five banks 
on the higher rate. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
recovered slightly around the beginning of 
the year but are still running far behind 
the same periods of last year, due largely 
to the slump in security trading and se- 
curity values. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Rew: Ver: ssisiscace $10,430,683,000 $14,324,455,000 
errr 1,571, 068,000 
Philadelphia ........ 891, 540,000 
ne 1,121,641,000 915,458,000 
ES ee 289,000 379,523,000 
MEERA. Biscanaecnivas 388,759,000 369,340,000 
SN ore 1,886498,000 1,847,130,000 
ee ere 429,865,000 10,665,000 
Minneapolis ......... 228,337,000 213,579,000 
Boneas. City 2.000602 435,436,000 381,552,000 
TONE Siac scinssniseasis 265,472,000 252,938,000 
San Francisco ...... ay 054, 471, ,000 1,073,199,000 

MONEE chick diavacewee $18,402,913,000 $21,874,447,000 


A§ an offset to the drastic deflation in 
stock market credit with its accompany- 
ing credit ease, the effects of the gold export 
movement may be felt somewhat later. 
Early in the new year, however, foreign 
exchange rates in this country fell off 
rather drastically, deserting the gold ex- 
port levels with a rush. As a consequence, 
the gold export movement has been quickly 
checked during the past month and it is 
almost certain that January exports of 
the metal will fall far below the figures of 
the preceding month. 


Exports of gold from this country dur- 
ing December of last year amounted to 
over $72,000,000, whereas only about 
$8,000,000 were received from abroad, 
leaving a net loss of nearly $65,000,000, 
from actual shipments, and without regard 
for earmarking operations which reduced 
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For those who 


live on a normal 


sensible basis .. . 


The beauty of the Hotel 
Lexington ... the luxury 
of its modern appointments 
.. . the distinguished 
quality of its French cuisine 
...are available at such 
moderate rates that many 
guests who come for a day 
or a week are staying 
permanently. 


Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Minute Men. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 


341 rooms with double beds, $4 
1 person. 
$5 


These same 341 rooms for two 
persons . 
229 rooms with twin beds $ & 
231 rooms with twin beds $ 7 
Either one or two persons 
Transientor permanentaccommodations 












Either one or two persons . 


Club breakfast . . . 


75¢ 

Special luncheon . . $1.00 

Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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the American gold stock perhaps another 
$10,000,000 or more. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has announced a new 
policy of reporting figures on the export 
7 import of gold daily, instead of week- 
ly as was previously done. The daily re- 
ports will be much more valuable from a 
credit and business standpoint. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


New Cotton-Picker in Use. 
Chicago Plans for World 
Exposition. Improvements 
Made on Autogyro Model. 


ANY cotton growers of south 
M Texas witnessed the operations 
L - last year of a new mechanical 
cotton picker. While results were not 
termed perfect, the machine was regarded 
as making a great advance over the old 
method of hand-picking the staple. 

The mechanical picker is operated by 
two persons. Extending from it are two 
rubber tubes. The operators direct the 
hands at the ends of the tubes to the open 
cotton bolls and the staple is sucked 
through the pipes and emptied into a bag 
by means of compressed air. 

The machine-picked cotton was found to 
be of cleaner and higher grade than hand- 
picked cotton. Cotton picked by it netted 
$10 more a bale than field run hand-picked 
cotton. 


COLOSSAL outdoor relief model of 

- the United States on a scale so large 
that small trains will have to be used to 
take visitors on a tour of it is one of the 
first projects evolved by the scientists to 
whom the plan and scope of Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition have been 
entrusted. 

The string of man-made islands that 
will fringe the shore of Lake Michigan 
for the length of the exposition’s eight- 
nile site are to be transformed into ver- 
itable wonderlands. 

For the outdoor model of the country 
an entire island, or else a peninsula, : will 
be set aside, for the scale of it is to be one 
foot to a mile, which means that it will be 
3,000 feet long and half that wide. But 
the exaggeration of the vertical relief will 
be about ten times the national scale, mak- 
ing the Colorado Rockies twenty to thirty 
feet in height above the lake level and ten 
to twenty feet above the ground on either 
side. 

Thus the Grand Canyon will be 250 feet 
long and 10 deep, while the Palisades of 
the Hudson will be a foot high. 

The Great Lakes will be of real water 
and all the rivers will flow. Lake Mich- 
igan itself will represent most realistically 
the bordering Atlantic and Pacific. 

The dimensions of the models will per- 
mit faithful picturesque presentation of 
the country’s scenic marvels, so that the 
glaciers, geysers, waterfalls and volcanoes 
in the national parks will not only be re- 
produced, but installed on native soil with 
native rock and other landscape features 
and much attention will be paid to the 
details of the great cities. 


NEW type of Senor Juan de la 
~% Cierva’s “autogiro” or windmill plane 
was shown to be capable of taking off 

















We took 
a hand in 


equipping 


Silentvanes 


were chosen! 


““World’s Tailest”...and it called 
for some “‘tall” engineering to heat 
and ventilate it properly! It takes 
uncommonly efficient apparatus to 
make sixty-eight floors of assorted 
offices livable...and rentable. 


So Silentvanes were chosen... which 
means that the air in the lobby, 
halls, and building proper will be 
as comfortable as the suites in the 
tip of the slender tower. 


the Chrysler 
Building 


ion van Alen, . 

NM Y. City; : 
"Louis if M, Ralston, 
Cons. Eng., N. Y.City, 
Baker Smith & Co., 
H. & V. Cont., N. Y. 
City. 


Sturtevant has supplied heating and 
ventilating equipment on most of | 
New York City’s large modern! | 


buildings ... the Western Union... 
40 Wall Street... New York Life... 
the Chanin...and now the Chrysler. 


No job is too big...should special 
heating and ventilating apparatus be 
required, Architects and Engineers 
arecordially invited totakeadvantage 
of thevaluable co-operating 

facilities of Sturtevant’s As? 
Research Laboratories. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, oe. » Camden, N. J. » Reoclonhem, sions. » Galt, Ontario 


yde Park, Mass. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





» Sturtevant, 


Canadian eames: ‘Kio Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg ; 
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POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 




















A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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For the Long Pull 


Long pull investors are inter- 
ested in those evidences of man- 
agerial acumen which prom- 
ise continued prosperity. One 


such evidence is the provision 


for renewal of depreciated prop- 


erties at advanced price levels. 
Such investors are reassured if 
American Appraisal Service is 
used for determining prop- 
erty values and depreciations. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 

















Make your Card Files more than a “‘bunch 


of cards. 


Graffco 


VISE SIGNALS 


“‘never forget,’’ bringing to your attention the 


right thing at the right time. They tell when 
to send out follow-up letters, order stock, stop 
credit, etc. Made of plated spring steel in 2 
sizes and enamelled in 12 brilliant colors. At 
your dealer’s, or write 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
76 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 76.00 buys 250 feet lake front 

$153.00 buys 99 acres Ontario 

$180.00 buys 100 acres Fur Farm 

$202.00 buys 35 acres Muskoka lake-front 
$396.09 buys 100 acres House and Barn 
$450.00 buys 300 acres game preserve 


These properties, with several hundred others, 
are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no 
further payments. Beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges where there is reat hunting 
and fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of On- 
tario, and the New North; also farms in old On- 
tario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia. Our 13th annual list just issued in the 
form of a twenty-page illustrated booklet, describes 
these properties and gives full oy yt ; 

e to 





mailed free on application. Now is the 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 
Don’t delay. These properties won’t last long at 
these prices. Send no money but send for booklet 
to-day, so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 623, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable firms. 
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within a ring of thirty yards and landing 
within its own length. 

Horizontal rotors above the fuselage 
piovide the lift instead of the fixed wings 
of the conventional airplane and big 
strides have been made in its development 
since it was first demonstrated in 1926, 

Sir Sefton Brancker, Director of Civil 
Aviation, flew the machine himself and 
said he found it impossible to stall it 
in the air, while the slow landing gave 
the pilot ample time to select a landing 
place, even in congested surroundings. 

The autogyro planes, he said, should be 
a valuable link between the business man’s 
cffice and airdromes from whence air 
liners are operated. 

Air force pilots considered it a fine 
machine for night flying. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Domestic Cotton Consump- 
tion Declines. World 
Wheat Output Down 14 
Per Cent. Corn Output 
Shows a Small Increase. 


UREAU of the Census has an- 
Bwtcea cotton consumption in the 

United States during December of 
last year at 453,892 bales of lint and 52,544 
bales of linters, compared with 544,150 and 
63,408 bales respectively in November, 
1929. In December of 1928 consumption 
showed the higher figures of 533,000 bales 
of lint and nearly 60,000 bales of linters. 
Stocks of cotton increased nearly 200,000 
bales in a single month and the total at 
the close of 1929 in manufacturing estab- 
lishments was about 100,000 bales over 
the same period of 1928. 


10 BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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U.S.CASH CROP 
VALUES HIGHER 
6 
V 
1920 ’21 "22 ’23 ‘24 25 "% '27 "28 29 
Wheat production last year in 41 
countries is now reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 3,273,000,000 
bushels. This shows a decline of ap- 


proximately 14 per cent. from the 3,800,- 
000,000 bushels produced by the same 
countries in the previous year. European 
weather conditions have been at least 
moderately favorable and Germany’s 
estimate of wheat production has been in- 
creased over 7,000,000 bushels, but 
estimates for Greece have fallen off nearly 
6,000,000 bushels. 


yo corn output for 1929 shows 
a total of 2,436,000,000 bushels, or 
a gain of 2.7 per cent. over the crop in 
1928. The report is a total from 19 coun- 
tries. European production shows a start- 
ling increase of nearly 90 per cent. over 
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1928, with 10 European nations report- 
ing a total of over 670,000,000 bushels. 

World production of oats as reported 
from 34 countries for 1929 is now 
estimated at 3,483,000,000 bushels, or a 
decline of about 6.6 per cent. from out- 
put from the same countries in the pre- 
vious year. 

Total barley production in 28 countries 
of the world for last year is reported by 
the Department of Commerce at 1,415,- 
000,000 bushels. This figure presents a 
decline of 1.6 per cent. from production 
as reported by the same countries in 1928. 
The European crop of barley is reported 
at about 743,000,000 bushels, or a gain of 
over 8 per cent, above the 1928 total. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Takes Sudden 
Jump and Prices Weaken. 
World Sugar Output 
Down. Coffee Stocks De- 
cline. 

SS long, steady and 
hopeful decline in domestic oil pro- 
duction appears to have come to an end 
rather suddenly during the past month. 
With a number of the conservation and 
proration agreements ending on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1929, production schedules have 

been raised rather indiscriminately. 


LEAD STOCKS DECLINE 


-_ (THOUSANDS OF TONS IN U.S. AND MEXICO) 
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JAN 1929 DEC. 
The first week in 1930 showed a sud- 
den jump of nearly 45,000 barrels per day 
and this was followed by another increase 
of 40,000 barrels per day in the second 
week of the new year. The American 
Petroleum Institute reports crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States at a current 
average of 2,690,000 barrels per day. 
Though this figure is still well below the 
peak of production last year, it still shows 
an advance of nearly 100,000 barrels per 
day over the corresponding week of 1929. 


S UGAR—United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates the total world 
crop of beet sugar for 1930 at only 9,- 
866,000 short tons, compared with 10,- 
178,000 short tons produced throughout 
the world last year. The+European crop, 
cluding Russia, has increased its 
estimates moderately from those pre- 
sented a month or two ago, but even the 
revised figures still show a decline of over 
3 per cent. from last season. 

The world crop of sugar for 1929 ap- 
pears to have reached a new high record 
tor all time at 27,168,000 tons. This is a 
gain of 1,850,000 tons, or 7 per cent., over 
world production for 1928. Production of 
about 25,000,000 tons in 1928 was also a 
record up to that time and reflected 1 
gain of over 1,500,000 tons over the 1927 
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Babson’s 1930 
Offer: 


A Continuous Working 
Plan for your money that 
has proved successful 


SS 


THOUSANDS of clients with resources of $5,000 to 
more than $500,000 have profitably invested millions 
of dollars in comformity with the Babson Plan. 


You cannot afford to be without the advantages of 
this time-tested plan in 1930. 


No matter where you stand in the present market 
Babson’s Continuous Working Plan offers you a 
sound, constructive, and profitable program for 
the future. 


Protection for You 


To insure your profits in 1930 the Babson Statistical 
Organization has available almost unlimited facts 
and data. These are secured at an annual cost of 
thousands of dollars, which each day scores of 
persons are engaged in compiling and analyzing. 
For twenty-five years this work has been going on, 
piling up experience all of which is designed to 
help you make money. 


Send for Booklet 


May we send you our complimentary booklet “Big- 
ger Investment returns” which explains this proven 
and successful Babson offer? 


Prompt acceptance and intelligent use of Babson’s 
offer should enable you to enjoy along with thou- 
sands of other successful investors consistent profits 
in 1930. Begin today by sending the coupon below. 
No obligation. 


Next Saturday evening over the Columbia 
Chain, at 8:15 hear the Babson Program. 
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Babson’s Statistical ' 
Organization IL OE eR 4 
Division 87-1 7 
Babson Park, Mass. | ee ae Tee : 
Send me without obligation ; . 
ET a Bae ne ereernenenee et perm eT ne ems - 
your booklet “Bigger Invest- i 
ment Returns.” a a aa ee : 
Largest Statistical Community in America. H 
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Develop Technique 


Just as much depends upon it in 
Business as in Art or Sport 


Technique in Business is that skilled and re- 
fined procedure which harmonizes mind with 
method and motion. Business that has it — 
individuals that have it —accomplish more, 
and do better work with less effort, less time 
and less waste. 






















Not long ago Business shied at the use of a 
term, or a practice, which had anything to do 
with Art—or even Sport. Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 
Modern Business is an art, but that its great 
advance is due to its recognition, and its appli- 
cation, of exactly the same factors and methods 
which have produced great Art—and made 
Sport so universal and so interesting. 


In the control of your business —in the method 
or system of your management—in the endless 
operations of all material functions— develop 
technique. 


' ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 
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crop. Early estimates for the 1930 world 
crop indicate a moderate reduction, the 
first witnessed in over five years. 


OFFEE—The sstatistical situation jn 

the coffee market continues unfavyor- 
able and accounts for the drastic decline 
in coffee prices since last Summer. French 
statistics estimate the world’s visible sup- 
ply of coffee as of January Ist, 1930, at 
5,118,000 bags, compared with 4,934,000 
bags as of December 3lst, 1929. 

The New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change has estimated that the total stocks 
of all coffee in the United States on Janu- 
ary lst, 1930, were about 693,000 bags, or 
a favorable reduction from the 783,00() 
bags as of January Ist, 1929. 

Brazilian reports estimate the 1930-3] 
coffee crop exportable through Rio de 
Janeiro at 2,500,000 bags. From Sao Paulo 
estimates show possible exports of nearly 
8,000,000 bags from that port. 

Both wholesale and retail coffee prices 
throughout most of the United States have 
been in almost constant and drastic de- 
cline for about four months and are cur- 
rently near the lowest levels seen in ap- 
proximately twenty years. 


WASHINGTON 


Both Houses Endeavoring 

to Make Progress but Lack 

of Harmony Balks Efforts. 

Law Enforcement Commit- 
tee Reports. 


OTH Houses are apparently trying 
B their best to accomplish the big tasks 

cut out for them, but with discord 
still rampant, no very great progress ap- 
pears to be made. The Senate continues 
to struggle with the tariff bill which is 
being swayed back and forth by partisan 
and bloc efforts. The forces which have 
been temporarily defeated, however, are 
far from out of the fight, and after the 
Senate finally produces a bill of its own 
shaping, there are still plenty of chances 
for its going astray, and the whole tariff 
tangle appears rather hopeless at the mo- 
ment. 

Durjng the past month the report of the 
President’s special committee on law en- 
forcement has been made public and 
President Hoover addressed a special mes- 
sage to Congress urging new legislation to 
carry out the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. As was to be expected, the most 
notorious point touched upon dealt with 
the problem of prohibition enforcement. 


MONG the recommendations referring 

to this classification was the proposal 
to transfer enforcement from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice, 
where it seems more logically to belong. 
Legislation has already been introduced 
looking toward the carrying out of some 
of the committee’s suggestions. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Progress of Disarmament 

Conference Is Question- 

able. Germany Reduces 

Bank Rate. China’s Trade 

Holds Up Well. 

ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
—Although there are plenty of re- 
porters sending reams af copy over 

the cable from the Five-Power Naval Dis- 
armament Conference which convened in 
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London on January 2\st, it is difficult to 
say how much actual progress is being 
nude toward the desired ends. 

It appears that Great Britain and the 
United States are closer to an agreement 
than are the other three powers. The 
others are perhaps handicapped, or are 
actually jealous, as a result of the in- 
formal Anglo-American conversations 
preceding the general conference. In any 
case, the chief difficulties seem to come 
{from the other three powers, which may, 
of course, augur well for eventual suc- 
cess. But on the other hand, it may not. 


YREAT BRITAIN—Following the 
G usual stringency over the year-end, 
credit prices have again sunk back and are 
at comparatively low levels. There are 
continued expectations of a further cut in 
the rediscount rate of the Bank of England 
below the 5 per cent. rate. 



































BRITISH EXPORTS INCREASE 
750 MILLIONS of £’s 
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Industry is suffering rather more of a 
decline than was seasonally expected and 
it grows constantly clearer that the United 
Kingdom has suffered in no small degree 
from the American stock market panic of 
late last year in combination with its own 
Hatry failure. British wholesale com- 
modity prices showed a decline of 6 per 
cent. last year from the 1928 average. 


ERMANY—The Reichsbank has re- 
duced its official rediscount rate from 
7 to 6% per cent. The credit situation 
has been easing for the past month or two 
and the actual credit market is reported 
even slightly below the new discount rate. 


HINA—China’s marvelous vitality 

despite civil wars and famine was 
again exemplified with the publication of 
the customs returns, for the last year 
showing collections totaling 152,000,000 
taels (about $75,840,000). This figure is 
considered remarkable in view of the fre- 
quency of blockades of the rivers in the 
Hankow and Canton regions in the civil 
wars. 

Last year’s customs returns show an 
increase of 82,000,000 taels (about $42,- 
394,000), due to the attainment of tariff 
autonomy with the raising of the arbi- 
trary 5 per cent scale to well above 20 
per cent. 

The Ministry of Finance carefully con- 
ceals the total collections on the old 5 per 
cent basis, which were allocated to pay 
foreign loans, but it is known all the loan 
services have been covered despite the de- 
cline of silver which required 8,000,000 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of 
fixed interest-bearing securities or including a proportion 
of equity issues, should have a foundation of high-grade 
bonds. Government, State, Municipal and the best Cor- 
poration bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of capital, and are just as suitable investments for 
individuals as for savings banks, insurance companies and 


other institutions. 





The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommen- 
dations for the employment of current surplus funds will 


gladly be made: 


Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohis 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 





Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
SanFrancisco,Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 

_ Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 























taels more than the previous year. 





Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 


without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 


42 BROADWAY 























PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of pro- 
gressive public utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
- aa 


Indianapolis Detroit 
Richmond San Francisco 











When Robert Bruce 
"Sealed His Vow” 


To give authenticity and binding 
power to a promise, agreement or 
a document, the sea/ has been used 
all through the ages. One of the 
most impressive examples of its use 
is that of Robert Bruce. Before the 
immortal battle of Bannockburn 
Robert Bruce made a solemn vow 
to his army that, when victory came, 
he would give his country justice 
and the sound administration oflaws. 

Victory did come. Bruce was en- 
throned king. He immediately car- 
ried out his promises, passed laws 
that gave equal justice to rich and 
poor, and, to give them binding 
power, sealed them with his personal 
seal, 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company, when placed on a docu- 
ment, gives that document absolute, 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are assured of the 
absolute and complete fulfillment of 
the obligation, in entire good faith, 
without quibbling or technical 
evasion. It gives you peace of mind 
—relieves you of all worry and un- 
certainty. 

When placed on a security this 
seal and General Surety Company’s 
endorsement guarantee to you, un- 
conditionally and irrevocably, that 
interest will be paid to you when 
due and that the principal is safe. 
This guarantee is backed by a capi- 
tal and surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Send for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Sapemnicion of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


A Year of Expansion 


Frank T. Hulswit, president, 


American Commonwealths Power 
Corporation, in an interview with 
ForBES : 
6¢ UE are in hearty 
sympathy 


with President Hoo- 
ver’s objective, and 
we do not intend, in 
any manner, to re- 
duce capital expen- 
ditures for additions 
to our properties. 
Our budget for con- 
struction  expendi- 
tures during 1930 exceeds 1929, and indi- 
cates a substantial increase in demand for 
utility service. Both gas and electric ser- 
vices are in unprecedented demand. 

“Our industrial department reports that 
business continues to show improvement, 
and indicates that 1930 should show 
greater industrial, commercial and build- 
ing expansion than any previous year. Re- 
ports from every State in which we oper- 
ate lend verification to President Hoover's 
announcement that American industry is 
fundamentally sound.” 


Automobile Outlook Favorable 


Richard H. Scott, president, Reo 
Motor Car Company, interviewed: 


cc’ PT. HE automo- 
bile industry 
will be in better 


shape financially at 
the end of 1930 than 
it has been at any 
time in the last five 
years, provided its 
leaders continue 
their newly formu- 
lated policy of regu- 
lating production to conform with retail 
demand. 

“By the inauguration of production 
schedules on normal market absorption, 
thereby eliminating a great portion of the 
forced sales that have proved so costly 
both to manufacturers and dealers, the in- 
dustry is attacking one of its greatest 
problems. Regulated production may or 
may not mean curtailed production. How- 
ever, it does mean that automobiles will 
be sold in a normal manner, and at a 
reasonable profit. 

“In conformity with this new policy, the 
automobile industry may find it expedient 
to build only 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 passen- 
ger cars in 1930. If this be the fact, it 
should occasion optimism rather than pes- 
simism, because it will be production based 
on demand which can be met profitably. 
If production is curtailed, such curtailment 








is likely to be of short duration, for a 
number of very good reasons. The total 
demand for automobiles is climbing 
steadily, despite the diminishing number of 
purchasers who are buying their first cars, 

“The replacement market is chiefly 
responsible for this growing demand. 
There are 26,000,000 automobiles now in 
use in the United States, and the demand 
predicated upon the scrapping of these 
vehicles every six-and-a-half years—the 
average life of a car—will amount to 
4,000,000 within the next three years. 

“By 1933 the production curve should 
again reach a total of 5,000,000 passenger 
cars—5,000,000 that can be sold profitably. 

“The outlook for the automobile indus- 
try is decidedly favorable.” 


Meeting Demands for Power 


D. A. Belden, president, American 
Community Power Company, in an 
interview with ForBEs : 


scTINHE first of 

™ the year 
shows no indication 
of a downward trend 
in the use of elec- 
tricity. Orders have 
been placed for new 
generating equipment 
to be installed dur- 
ing the year that 
will add over 30 per 
cent. to the 1929 station capacity, and 
large appropriations have been made to 
extend and enlarge the transmission and 
distribution systems in every section and 
community served by our operating sub- 
sidiaries. 

“We are fortunate in serving territories 
having vast natural resources, and I can 
discern no effect on our sales, resulting 
from. the recent upset in the security 
markets. 

“We expect to continue our policy of 
keeping capacity well ahead of demand, 
and of sharing with our customers in- 
creased profits that accrue from enlarged 
production and sales of our service. 

“Constant improvement in service at 
lowest possible costs to consumers will 
continue to be our aim and policy, and, as 
I believe this to be the policy under which 
the industry as a whole has prospered 
in the past, there should be no doubt about 
a continuing response on the part of the 
public in the use of utility service.” 





Sewell L. Avery, president of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company; and D. A. Crawford, 
president, Pullman Company, were elected 
directors of the Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust Company. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


ILLIAM E. LEVIS succeeds Wil- 

liam H. Boshart, who is resigning 
because of ill-health, as president of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Elmer G. Diefenbach has been elected 
president of G. E. Barrett & Company, 
Inc., succeeding George E. Barrett, who 
is retiring from active business. 

Charles R. Hook has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Roiling Mill Com- 
pany, succeeding 
George M. Verity, 
who becomes chair- 
man. Joseph H. 
Frantz, vice-presi- 
dent for the past 
sixteen years, has 
been named _ vice- 
chairman. Mr. Hook 
started with Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill as 
assistant general 
superintendent, be- 
coming vice - presi- 
dent and general manager in 1920. 

Ernest Sturm has been elected chairman 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Company, Wade 
Fetzer becoming president. 





Charles R. Hook 


Erwin R. Brigham was elected president 
of the North American Car Corporation, 
succeeding the late Henry H. Brigham, 
his father. General Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears-Roebuck, was elected 
a director. 


Stuart M. Crocker has been elected a 
vice-president of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


William George Green, formerly vice- 
president, has been named president of the 
New York Savings Bank, succeeding Wil- 
liam Felsinger, who has resigned, after 
sixty-one years of active service in the 
savings bank field. 


T HOMAS R. PRESTON, president, 
Hamilton National Bank,  Chat- 
tanooga; A. J. Mount, president, Bank of 
Italy; E. J. Nolan, president, The Bank 
of America of California, were added to 
the board of the Bank of America. 


Joseph A. Bower, president of the 
Chemical National Company; and LeRoy 
W. Campbell, president, Chemical Na- 
tienal Associates, Inc., were elected di- 
rectors of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. J. Lowry Dale and Gilbert 
Yates were named vice-presidents. 


D. M. Nelson, T. J. Carney, and E. 


Pollock have been named vice-presidents 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


Willard F. Place has been named as 
assistant vice-president, finance and cor- 
poration relations, of the New York Cen- 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Analyzed in our latest WeEKLy Review 


Copy F-140 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. 

UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Cleveland Akron 

Reading Detroit 


Chicago 
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Make 1930 a Year of Income 


— in the earnings of the National 
Electric Power Company, the largest unit of 
the Middle West Utilities system. 


The 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Na- 
tional Electric Power Company can be purchased 
now On an attractive income basis. 


Each share of this Preferred Stock also carries a 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one 
share of Class B Common Stock of the Company. 


Investors who desire to make 1930 a year of 
income should send for our descriptive folder, 
which gives full details of this Preferred Stock. 


Ask for AF-301 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe Street 30 Broad Street 


and other principal cities 
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A Well-Rounded 
Security Service | 


UR facilities for effi- | 
cient execution of | 
orders are supplemented 
by an expert statistical 
and analytical force. 


We are thus equipped 
to meet every require- | 
ment of the regular or | 
occasional investor. | 





Established 1873 


Members | 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 




















Your Son's 
Success / 


Does it Depend on 
Chance or Training? 


ls your son trained to become a business ex- 
ecutive? Or, will his career be determined 
by chance in the “school of hard knocks?” 


Wili yourson choose the work that is fitted to 
his temperament and his abilities? Or, will he 
drudge along a square peg in a round hole? 
Babson Institute can help you solve these 
guestions. Our intensive training under 
business experts offers any ambitious young 
man the direct approach to leadership. At 
Babson Institute your son will not only 
learn the fundamentals of Finance, Manage- 
ment, Distribution and Production, but he 
will also find out how to apply this knowl- 
edge in a most practical way. 


Send for Booklet 


You owe it to your son to send for our booklet and, 
without any obligation on your part, secure the facts 
about the work given at Babson Institute. You should 
learn how your son can have the benefit of training 
that will help put him “‘out in front’ from the very 
start. Students may enroll March 31, June 30, or Sep- 
tember 24, 1930 mee complete the work in nine conse- 
cutive months. Write for the free booklet today. 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
102 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation, your booklet, 
“Training for Business Leadership’’ and complete 
information about your intensive business course. 


i f., 





Address. 














The Farm Board 
~ Aids Cotton 


Prices Still Near Low- 
est of Season—A New 
Era Is Suggested 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


the lowest of the season as this is 

written but there are indications 
that the cotton market is about to begin a 
new era in its history which will eventually 
restore it to activity and to its former posi- 
tion as one of the great trading markets 
of the world. 

The changed outlook is due to the of- 
ficial announcement that the $30,000,000 
government controlled marketing corpora- 
tion will become an active, and possibly an 
aggressive, factor in the market, inaugura- 
tion of a campaign for radical reduction 
in the cotton acreage by the Federal Farm 
Board, predictions of greatly reduced ex- 
ports from India, large influx of gold into 
Europe and certainty that spinners who 
have been attempting to play a game of 
freeze out with the producers and mer- 
chants holding existing supplies, will have 
to come into the open market for con- 
siderable quantities of cotton in the near 
future. 

There is a considerable element in the 
trade who seem to think that the members 
of the Farm Board are good talkers but 
that they are apt to prove to be poor per- 
formers in the end. I do not subscribe to 
this view, because I believe they are mak- 
ing a serious effort to better conditions in 
all branches of the cotton trade and that 
they have adopted a program which 
promises a large measure of success, even 
if it is not entirely successful. 

It is my understanding that the board 
will not seek to restrict trading on the ex- 
changes, but on the contrary will endeavor 
to improve conditions so that the futures 
and spot markets will function normally 
hereafter in order that the producer and 
holder of cotton may be able to obtain 
adequate prices. 


Pitter of cotton are not far from 


f erwied have not disclosed the method 
which they will pursue to bring about 
the desired results. However, some of 
the people who have discussed the prob- 
lems confronting the market with mem- 
bers of the board expect the marketing 
corporation to enter the future market, if 
necessary, and to take up cotton that may 
hereafter be tendered on contracts, if 
deemed advisable, to the end that market 
conditions may be improved. 

This marketing corporation has powers 
to buy and sell cotton, the same as any 
other merchant, and has unlimited credit 
facilities. At the same time the board will 
conduct an active campaign for a reduc- 
tion in acreage from 48,000,000 to less 
than 40,000,000. Farmers are being ad- 
vised beforehand by members of the board 
that 46,000,000 acres in cotton means pov- 
erty for the southern producer and that he 
must get back to 40,000,000 acres or less 
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100,000 
to 

400,000 

parts daily— 


—are produced by the Stew- 
art Die-Casting Corporation 
of Chicago, to help supply 
the national need for cook- 
ing ware, automobile parts, 
household appliances and a 
long list of miscellaneous 
equipment. 

The Stewart Die-Casting 
Corporation is only one ot 
four equally outstanding sub- 
sidiaries of Stewart-Warner, 
each of which, through prod- 
ucts of a widely diversified 
volume, is contributing in 
similar measure to Stewart- 
Warner prestige. 

List of products manufactured 
and copies of latest financial 
report can be obtained at 
brokers’ office or on applica- 
tion direct to the Corporation. 


Stewart -Warner Corporation 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
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it he wants profits in place of a bare 
existence. 

Producers are also being warned that 
if they overplant this year they will have 
to pay for their own folly, as in that event 
the Farm Board cannot aid them. Last 
year the South planted 47,569,000 acres in 
cotton. 

The chief effect of the measures in- 
augurated by the Farm Board, or which 
ijt may hereafter inaugurate, it seems to 
me, will come from focusing public at- 
tention on the cotton market and the re- 
storing of confidence in the ultimate trend 
of values to levels which are indicated by 
the supply and demand situation. 

If, therefore, we enter the new season 
with the possibility of a reduction of 
7,000,000 acres in the area planted to cot- 
ton, we will have eliminated a potential 
2,500,000 bales from the probable crop at 
the start. 

Present indications are that the final 
cinning returns will show a crop of around 
14,500,000, instead of 14,919,000, as _pre- 
dicted by the Government. If so, the sup- 
ply of lint cotton for the season will be 
about 18,950,000 bales, which is about 
600,000 less than was available last year. 
A reduction in our crop will reduce world 
supplies of all kinds of cotton to about 
150,000 less than was available during the 
previous season. 


HERE is every reason to believe that 

our exports will soon begin to ex- 
pand, due to cheaper money in Europe, as 
a result of a large influx of gold and to a 
prospective deficit of 750,000 bales in the 
exportable surplus of the Indian crop. 

Consumption of cotton in the United 
States for the first half of the season is 
practically equal to that of last year, 
despite recent curtailments, and is only a 
little behind in foreign countries. There 
is, therefore, every reason to look for well 
sustained consumption during the re- 
mainder of the season and to the pos- 
sibility of a surplus at the end of the 
season of not over 3,950,000 bales. Such 
a surplus would be a million under the 
average. 

If, therefore, we should run into an 
unfavorable planting season along with the 
assurances of a drastic reduction in acre- 
age, we will have a condition which can- 
not but upset the equanimity of the spin- 
ner and at the same time will stimulate 
speculative buying. 

The only section of the country from 
which any increase in the acreage is feared 
is the western third of Texas and Okla- 
homa. This section, however, is handi- 
capped by a deficiency of Winter rains and 
is more likely to decrease its acreage con- 
siderably than to increase it. 

There are so many bullish possibilities 
under the market that it would prove a 
surprise if the speculative public failed 
to take advantage of them sooner or later. 
Prices are invitingly low for the investor 
and speculator. 


At the annual sales meeting of the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration the following were elected 
officers of the One Hundred Per- 
cent Club: A. V. Lamb, president; E. 
M. Douglas, R. H. Tucker, Julius Pol- 
lack, vice-presidents; J. E. McKee, 
secretary; and F. R. Findley, treasurer. 
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POWER 


and Productivity 





N an age when manual toil produced 
if most of the world’s wealth, man-power 
determined the productiveness of any 
community. In this age of machines, 
however, electric power has become the 
determinant of productivity. On this new 
basis, the communities served by this 
company can compete successfully with 
the large metropolitan centers, for it has 
been the aim and accomplishment of this 
company to extend to non-metropolitan 
areas an electric service comparable in 
quality and cost with that enjoyed by the 
big cities. . 

The existence of an adequate and 
economical electric power supply in these 
4,000 Communities equips them to take 
a prominent position in the vanguard of 


progressive communities. 


The strategic position of the small town 


in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 


“ America’s New Frontier,” 


which the Middle West Utilities Company 


(20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 





MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 












































Odd Lots 


Experienced investors know 
the value of diversifying their 
security holdings into various 
classes of seasoned high grade 
issues. 


The conservative new investor 
will want to know the many 
advantages offered to both 
large and small investors in 
purchasing Odd Lots of sound 
securities. 


We have prepared an interest- 
ing booklet which explains 
trading procedure and our 
requirements. 


Ask for F.416 


100 Share Lots 


john Muir &(a 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 


New York 


41 E. 42d St. 
































Large or Small 


Orders 


are executed with the 
courtesy and careful attention. 


same 


To those who desire to place 
marginal orders for odd lots. 
we shall be pleased to send 
our requirements on odd lot 
trading. 


We shall also be glad on re- 
quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 


Send for booklet “Odd Lots” 
and our latest Market Letter 


Write Dept. J-14 


The services of our Foreign Department 
will be found of the greatest convenience 
the United States. 


to any one outside of 
Cable Address—Chischap 


(isHoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway 


New York 


| | 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Gives An Improved Appearance 
but Current Purchases Should Be Limited 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


"PT. HE market has given a much better 

account of itself thus far in 1930 than 
we anticipated, and has won us over from 
a rather bearish feeling to one more fav- 
orable toward future prices. Even while 
general movements have been extremely 
narrow and trading extremely light, the 
bulk of pivotal stocks have given a splendid 
performance in the face of bear drives 
against individual stocks, receiverships, 
bad news and other bearish factors which 
have seldom been seen except at the close 
of other, and longer, bear markets. 

So far as such indications go, we might 
be justified in assuming that this is one 
of the swiftest bear markets in history, 
that we are getting all of the unhealthy 
situations disposed of in a hurry, and that 
the comparative firmness of’ the main body 
of stocks merely indicates reaccumulation 
in preparation for another advance. 

We are not yet prepared to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to such a doctrine but we 
present the thesis because it is quite pos- 
sible. The danger of renewal of the bear 
market to new low levels after further 
quiet and irregularity is not disposed of 
by any means, but action of the market 
has made it less likely than previously. 


TIYHERE has probably been no _ period 

in recent years when the future 
course of stock prices depended more, fun- 
damentally, upon the turn of business 
than at the present time. Normally, both 
business and the stock market should fall 
off further, in a secondary decline to new 
low levels. And it is practically certain 
that this time they are going to move in 
close consonance. 

Stocks have amply discounted the pres- 
ent state of business but they have not fully 
discounted the further declines in business 
which have generally in the past followed 
several months after a stock market panic. 

If business is going lower, therefore, 
stocks are too. But if the advertised 


Yankee ingenuity and determination suc- 
ceeds in avoiding the further business de- 
cline and continuing “the new area” in 
bear markets as well as in bull, then stock 
prices will almost certainly advance, and 
they will advance rapidly. 


F these statements read with a hedged 
meaning, it is because the business and 

market future are so delicately balanced 
at this crucial period that the writer would 
prefer to withhold definite judgement for 
the long-pull future until the cat has been 
given time to jump. Both from the fun- 
damental and technical standpoints, the 
stock market is in a decidedly meaningless 
position. 

All that can safely be said is the rather 
useless statement that we are in a period 
of quiet, preparing for a new and larger 
move, but that it is too early to detect the 
direction of that move. 


Te wax as specific as is possible at this 
time, we may say that we do not 
expect the average of fifty stocks, as noted 
on the above chart, to go much below 185 
but we would not be surprised to see it 
go that low in the next month or so. We 
may also say that we are more favorable 
toward the market, for the long pull, now 
than we were at the close of last year, 
and that if the average of fifty stocks 
should develop further strength before the 
reaction noted above, and should go 
through 220 we would turn quite bullish. 
As a final summary, we expect continua- 
tion of quiet trading and narrow price 
range, with perhaps some further gradual 
weakness, for perhaps another month, after 
which the next truly profitable trend may 
be one of recovery. For the time being, 
however, we think it only conservative 
to continue our previously recommended 
ratio of 50 per cent. of market capital in 
stocks and the other 50 per cent. in cash. 
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How LONG is “Long Pull’? 


® Our reply is that there can be no 
stated period for which to hold any 
common stocks. 
*k OK Ox 


Well, then, when does Wetsel 
2. Market Bureau advise selling 
the so-called “long-pull” stocks? 


Whenever, in our opinion, a definite 
reaction, or decline, of 20% or more is 
anticipated—the decision resting upon 
fundamental characteristics of the stocks 
under scrutiny; which includes the rela- 
tion of the market price to the earnings 
prospects, and the technical market posi- 
tion and past market action. Likewise, 
of course, selling is liberally recom- 
mended when it is indicated that the 
trend of the general market is turning 
down . . . to us, this was indicated in 
September and in October, and during 
the first part of November, 1929. Again 
on December 10th we anticipated a 
substantial reaction and recommended 
the sale of all trading holdings and the 
lightening of investment holdings to a 
50% cash reserve basis. 


* > Ok 
What is your philosophy of 

e investing and trading? 

First of all, we have no pet theories 
nor preconceived notions. We do not 
know, and make no effort to “guess,” 
what a stock will be selling for three, 
five or ten years hence. In our opinion, 
it is not necessary to look so far ahead, 
nor is it sound business judgment. A 
business man would not contract for 
commodities, or iron or steel for ex- 
ample, to be delivered five years from 
now at a stipulated price. We look 
upon stocks as “worth” the prices at 
which they can be sold instantly. We 
believe that public sentiment—“the mar- 
ket mind,” if you will—plays the most 
important part in the shifting of stock 
prices. This has become more _ pro- 


WETSEL 


Market Bureau 


INC. 
Counselors to Investors 
Editors of ‘‘Market Action”’ 
and ‘Investment Outlook’”’ 


341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





Following the publication of our bulletin, 
“Market Action” of October 7th (issued just 
prior to the sharp rally which preceded the 
first crash of stock prices), we were severe- 
ly criticized from many quarters for advis- 
ing Long Term, or “Long Pull,” Investors 
to become 75% liquid during the rally. Of 
course, we were congratulated later for 
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HOW LONG is “LONG PULL”? 


An Open Discussion .. . 


nounced, naturally, as the number par- 
ticipating in the market has increased. 
The trends of stock prices are affected 
by public opinion, which is often founded 
upon hysterical, unfounded or fallacious 
theories, rather than facts. Neverthe- 
less, this “composite mind” is the direct- 
ing influence . . . and can be gauged 
with profitable accuracy. 
* * 
What do you mean when you 
e state that you have developed 
a market technique? 


By market technique we mean the 
interpretation of market factors which 
will give us the answer to such questions 
as: “If the market advances sharply this 
week, is it a sustained advance, or a 
temporary rally? If a stock declines 
five points, does it indicate a downward 
trend, or a mere reaction in an upward 
trend?” 

* *K 


5 Are there various types of 
eCounseling Organizations? 


Yes. They may be roughly divided 
into three groups. The statistical organ- 
izations, whose chief province is the 
dissemination of news and statistics from 
which investors or traders draw their 
own conclusions; the general investment 
services which render advice on invest- 
ments based upon fundamental and 
economic conditions generally; and, the 
definite advisory service as is offered by 
this Bureau, whereby BOTH the investor 
and trader receive concise, straight- 
from-the-shoulder recommendations to 
“buy” this stock and “sell” that one, 
without wading through long discussions 
and theoretical essays. 

* ok Ok 
Has the average investor or 

e trader the time to study in- 

vestment or speculation? 


One of the questions which, in your 
own case, you, only can answer. 


wherein we ask Seven questions and answer Six 


taking this definite stand, but at that time 
we were asked: “What, you tell us to sell 
Atchison, New York Central, Sears Roebuck 
—or even Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric, and other accepted long-pull stocks— 
in order not to have over 25% investment 
holdings? Why, we thought that these 
stocks should never be sold 


” 
! 


Is the average person suffi- 
®ciently posted and has he ac- 
cess to the essential data, to act 
as his own counselor . . . even 
if he has the time? 


From contacts with thousands of 
traders and investors we believe the true 
answer is “NO.” 
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Weeks of 
Authoritative 
Advice FREE 


“Market Action,” mailed each Saturday, 
definitely comments upon the technical 
condition of the market and contains con- 
cise recommendations to BUY and SELL 
leading stocks for short-term profits. 


“Investment Outlook,” published twice 
a month, renders specific advice for the 
“medium long pull.’’ Also, advice is given 
to SELL when deep or lasting reactions 
are expected. 


These Bulletins FREE 
for Three Weeks 


The coupon below, if mailed promptly, 
entitles you to receive, without charge or 
obligation, both ‘Market Action” and 
“Investment Outlook” for the next three 
weeks . . . future copies, not past issues 
which we know were right. 


Complete 5-Fold 
Service _ 


Includes Supervision of Holdings and 
Supplementary telegrams (in addition to 
regular bulletins), all at one subscription 
rate. 


Mail the coupon NOW for “three 
weeks of authoritative advice,’’ 
and details of our complete 5-fold 


service. 
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WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City SB-30 


Please send, without charge or obligation, both “Market Action” and “Invest- 
ment Outlook” for the next 3 weeks, also details of your Complete 5-Fold 
Service. 
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Print Plainly Please! 






























































































Motion 








and Radio Stocks? 


Sound pictures, the “talkies,” are 
drawing increased numbers to the 
box office. The wide film and 
color are arousing fresh interest. 
Which motion picture stocks are 
the best? 

Radio stocks are mixed, some 
companies becoming bankrupt 
while others face a future of tre- 
mendous promise. Which radio 
stocks are soundest and offer large 
speculative possibilities ? 

All these matters are covered 
soundly, with facts presented and 
forecasts shrewdly made, in our 
latest Special Report. Also these 
stocks are analyzed, whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 


Fox Film A? Radio? 
Warner Bros.? Grigsby-Gru- 
Radio-K-O? now? 
Paramount ? oo ley? 
Shubert? wag 

uber Fox Theatres? 
Loew’s? 


Col. Graph.? 


A few extra copies of this valuable 
Report reserved for distribution, free, 


as long as the supply lasts. Simply ask 
for our special 


: “Report on 
Motion Picture & Radio Stocks” 


American Securities Service 
166 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 
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= wet! as Electric light and 


i power subsidiaries sell 
Wai} ver 1,420,000,000 
Hit i Kilowatt hours of 
ae electricity annually. 





For Current Income— 


i) For Future Needs— 


Cities Service 
COMMON STOCK 


Some investors want their 
dividends to pay current ex- 
penses; the Cities Service 
monthly dividend meets their 
wishes perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly 
to provide for future needs 
and luxuries; for them there is 
the Doherty Reinvestment 
Plan. 


Under this plan dividends are 

reinvested automatically— 

your holdings grow rapidly. 
Let us tell you about this easy 
way to build an estate. 


Mail the coupon 


7% 
ie a 





— 
Henry L. DoHErtTy & Co. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Please send me full information. 
MOM <s bielsinnlaemaceaasaicesiensic 
MRR ci wssicwke aus eenebasse cc 


Let See ecccccece (428C-6) 
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FORBES for 


Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


HE first thing one looks for in a 
reviving security market, we mean 
both stocks and bonds, is an in- 
crease in new financing as represented by 
senior obligations together with rising 
prices of high grade bonds. 

The best evidence of the latter is a rise 
of three points in Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe general 4’s, generally regarded 
as our premier railroad bond. 

The underlying reason for the signifi- 
cance of the above is that an increase in 
the supply of loanable funds eventually 
results in higher prices for all sound secur- 
ities. That such an increase has taken 
place is dramatically pointed out by the 
change in the rate for call and time money 
during the last four months. Both of these 
rates have been approximately cut in half. 


bras next event after a rise in high 
grade bonds in the cycle of security 
price movements is a rise in price of high 
grade common stocks. While the advance 
in bonds begins generally before any signs 
of trade revival, the advance in stocks 
begins with the appearance of more favor- 
able reports from the basic industries. 


It generally takes three months for 


either a good or a bad economic situation ‘ 


in these basic industries to spread to the 
trade centers. In other words, if business 
picks up at the steel mills in Pittsburgh in 
January, retail trade in the distributing 
centers will probably improve in April. 

The reason for this is plain. The steel 
fabricated in Pittsburgh today is sent to 
Detroit for example and made into an 
automobile. The automobile is sent to 
New York and sold. The steel has taken 
about three months in transit to the con- 
sumer. 

This phase of the business and security 
cycle is pointed out so that the importance 
of an improvement in steel orders and 
uther signs of a trade revival can be un- 
derstood, particularly in reference to their 
influence on security prices. Also we be- 
lieve it helpful to understand the reason- 
ing behind the following suggestion. 


HE suggestion is that a diversifted 

position be taken at the market in the 
following list of stocks or similar ones 
to those mentioned. The main object is to 
pick a high grade stock representing a 
company with a dominant position in its 
field. The fields with the best prospects 
for 1930 are covered below. 

The first group are steels. No period 
of good business can last long without 
prosperity in the steel industry as this 
industry makes products used in every 
other industry. Our choice of the steel 
stocks are U. S. Steel and Bethlehem. 

The second group are the utilities. They 
expand with growth of population and 





naturally more power is used in times of 
industrial activity. 

Our choices in this group cover both 
holding and operating companies and are: 
American Telephone & Telegraph, West- 
ern Union, Standard Gas and Electric, 
American Water Works, North American, 
Pacific Gas and Electric, South California 
Edison, Pacific Lighting, Commonwealth 
Edison of Chicago, Detroit Edison, Con. 
solidated Gas of New York, United Gas 
Improvement, Electric Bond and Share, 
and Electric Power and Light. 


Beir: third group is electric equipments 
which automatically grow with the 
utilities. Here three companies will cover 
the field: General Electric, Westinghouse 
Electric, and Allis Chalmers. 

The fourth group is the agricultural im- 
plements. The foreign economic outlook 
should result in larger sales and the in- 
creased efficiency in American farming 
makes for a continuous demand in the 
home market. J. I. Case and International 
Harvester head this field. 

The fifth group is the railroad equip- 
ment stocks. Railroads have not been 
heavy purchasers in this line for some 
time and there is every indication they 
will be this year. Baldwin, American Lo- 
comotive, American Car & Foundry, Gen- 
eral Tank Car, Pullman, and General Rail- 
way Signal cover this field adequately. 

Of course no one can buy a group of 
stocks on the low eighth but we believe 
there is little question that this list will be 
considerably higher a year from now. 
There is more chance that by waiting the 
moves will be missed than that appreciable 
losses will be shown on commitments in 
these stocks at the market. 


TPYHE hundred largest banks in the 

United States reported aggregate de- 
posits as of Dec. 31 of $21,839,462,069, ac- 
cording to a compilation prepared by The 
American Banker. This figure represents 
a gain of $1,195,843,969 over the deposits 
reported by the 100 largest banks at the 
end of 1928. 

Total capitalization of these 100 banks 
at the year-end was $1,381,789,000, com- 
pared with $1,066,080,133 the previous year 
and $705,149,990 at the end of 1924. Total 
surplus and undivided profits at the end ot 
1929 came to $2,187,469,235, against $1,- 
722,964,371 a year ago and $1,069,997,- 
622 five years ago. : 

The many mergers which took place in 
the banking field last year have upset 
former lists of the 100 largest banks, The 
American Banker points out. The present 
compilation is the first to show the effects 
of this merger movement upon the com- 
parative ranking of the banks. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 





—_ American Institute of Finance—at the stock market peaks of January, March, 
May and August, 1929—repeatedly warned its clients, in unmistakable terms, of the 


inevitable readjustment ahead. 


Following the ‘“‘collapse,” it has recommended, for the first time in over a year, the full 
use of funds, on market weakness, in conservative speculation or speculative-investment. 


In addition, for the client with a moderate capital—to whom picking and choosing 
from a broad list of recommendations is a decided burden — the Institute recommends 


ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE—an issue combining soundness, with satisfactory 
profit prospects. 


LESS THAN SIX MONTHS AGO, when a certain individual stock was selling 
around 150 and the Institute was bearish on it, it was widely recommended as a most 
profitable speculation on the future of one of our most rapidly growing industries. The 
stock is now selling below $50 a share, or 1/3 of its previous price level. 


Now—its speculative possibilities—based on the leading position of the company in 
a rapidly growing industry—are just as substantial—if not more so—than when it was 


100 points higher. 


Whether you have funds liquid, waiting for just such an opportunity—or whether 
you have losses and are “tied-up,” you are now naturally looking for low-priced, sound 


securities on which to recover lost ground. You should KNOW THIS STOCK. 


Whether you become a client of the Institute or not, we are interested in having you 
see and understand the present position of this ONE INDIVIDUAL ISSUE. 


To do so, all that is necessary is to simply sign and return the blank below—no obliga- 


tion whatsoever. 


poccccccccccc 


American Institute of Finance 


American Institute |... "rset 
of Finance | 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Print plainly, please. No salesman will call. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BANKING 


Its Contribution to 
Modern Business 


_— nl 


Every investor should 
read this important 
analysis of a branch of 
the Banking Industry 
in which safe and 
profitable investments 
may be made. 








Mail coupon below for this 
thirty page booklet ; also de- 
tailed information on the 
BOND & SHARE UNITS 
of INDUSTRIALCREDIT 
CORP. whichare offered TO 
YIELDNINEPERCENT. 


Felix Auerbach Co. 
Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 


Advt. No. 377 











Doubling Your Money 
In the Stock Market 


UNDREDS of our clients have found it 
possible to double their capital in the 
Stock Market through following our 
advice to buy special bargain stocks. 
great number of these wise investors have 
been able to accomplish these amazing re- 
sults in considerably less than a year. 
Exactly how they have been able to do 
so and why we are so successful in select- 
ing bargain stocks which show greater than 
average profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and _ without obligation. Address 
Investment Research Bureau, Div. 361, 
Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 











National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MA-1 


DETWILER & Co. 
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t of Public Usilities 
arr a in nae Eastern cities 


11 Broadway New York 























Railroads Spending 
Huge Sums 


Doing Their Part to 
Maintain General Business 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


r | NHE prevailing trends in the rail- 
road industry are different from 
what they ever were before at this 

time of the year. This undoubtedly is due 
to the efforts to maintain general business 
that are being made as a result of the 
initiative taken by President Hoover. In 
a period of declining traffic the railways 
in the past have curtailed their expendi- 
tures for new equipment and improve- 
ments. The railways have now been in 
a period of declining traffic and earn- 
ings since last September, but they are 
proceeding in the new year with plans 
for capital expenditures of $1,050,000,000, 
or as large as those made in 1923, and 
larger than those made in any subsequent 
year. 

It will be instructive to study the re- 
sults of thts change in railroad policy. 
The efforts begun to maintain business 
have as yet had no apparent effect upon 
the trend of freight business, which de- 
clined throughout the last one-third of 
last year, and continued to show a decline 
in January. 


b Nin Regional Shippers’ Boards of the 
country have made a joint forecast of 
traffic for the first quarter of this year 
which indicates a decline in total carload- 
ings of less than one per cent. This 
sounds encouraging; but, unless there is a 
change in the recent trend of traffic, 
statistics regarding the actual business 
khundled in the first quarter, when they 
become available, seem likely to show that 
the forecast was too optimistic. 

It is doubtless significant, however, that 
in spite of the recent decline in business, 
railway officers and shippers are manifest- 
ing much more optimism than they have 
in similar periods in the past. This is 
doubtless due to a recognition of the fact 
that effects of the general efforts being 
made to maintain business will not begin 
to become apparent until the second quar- 
ter of the year. 

In making comparisons between railway 
results in the first halves of 1929 and 1930 
it must not be overlooked that, in the first 
half of 1929, the railways enjoyed a larger 
measure of prosperity than in the first 
half of any other year since the war. It 
is not pessimism, therefore, to anticipate 
a decline of earnings in the first one-half 
of this year. That such a decline will 
occur is virtually certain, and its signifi- 
cance will depend on how large it is. If 
it is not large, it will indicate that in the 
second half of the year railroad business 
is likely to be better than in the second 
half of 1929. 

Meantime, the large expenditures being 
made by the railways for equipment and 
other improvements will be beneficial di- 
rectly to the railway equipment and supply 
manufacturing industry, and indirectly to 
the entire industry and commerce of the 
country. 
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A Buying Level 
in Stocks? 





Tue greatest danger in bull 
markets is over-confidence. 
The greatest danger in pe- 
riods of deflation is lack of 
confidence. 


Over-confidence causes loss 
of capital. Lack of confidence 
“causes loss of opportunity. 


Is the greatest danger to the 
investor at this time the pos- 
sibility that, because of lack 
of confidence, he will neglect 
his opportunities to purchase 
high grade stocks at attractive 
prices? 


An important message is con- 
tained in the latest issue of 
our bulletins, which will be 
sent free upon request to in- 
terested investors. 








FINANCIAL "SERVICE 
R.W. MSNEEL,DIRECTOR. 


An Aristocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON,.MASS. 


Please send free bulletin FM 8-2 
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Edison Company 
has paid 161 con- 
secutive divi- 


Stock is listed on 
The ChicagoStock 
Exchange. 


CHICAGO 


Shriners point with pride to their new 
Medinah Athletic Club towering 42 
stories over North Michigan Boulevard 
—a fitting temple to their lofty ideals. 
Saracenic in design, with dome and 
minaret, this $8,000,000 structure is per- 
haps the world’s handsomest home for 
a club. Edison service is the faithful 
genie, supplying modern electric conven- 
ience and comfort. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 








EI-LAC MACHINE 
ARNED. $5,040. IN ONE YEAR 
— BaF mn earned $2,160. One man placed 300. Re- 
msible company offers yon vo advertising proposition. 
Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. pam re- 
uired. Experience unnecessary NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
SS West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


BIG... «> OPPORTUNITY! 



































100 
100 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30, 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
702 $89 
2,178 81 
1,150 40 
2,476 47 
600 135 
770 92 
1,830 53 
450 135 
13,000 126 
400 127 
7,100 39 
2,045 26 
2,000 32 
600 28 
2,417 249 
813 224 
2,000 50 
163 13 
2,152 134 
2,245 37 
3,400 84 
2,880 35 
770 68 
711 108 
252 38 
5,000 8 
977 49 
1.123 53 
1,181 190 
1,174 112 
362 32 
4,424 20 
1,000 17 
341 +111 
8,432 25 
1,037 26 
10,396 33 
1,460 69 
1,761 12 
2317 36 
2,532 31 
550 150 
500 Nil 
1,000 31 
ho —_ 
480 60 
516 222 
1,694 97 
9,839 20 
Ber eg 27 
1,511 130 
100 67 
jae. 
233 +149 
7,211 46 
4,690 20 
43,500 13 
358 29 
2,100 23 
746 41 
1,038 yak 
1,051 7 
2,490 160 
198 85 
400 109 
1,597 35 
1,082 24 
1,344 158 
350 98 
608 27 
1,041 20 
4,409 53 
14,346 6 
924 17 
5,500 25 


November 30. 








common stock. 





FEBRUARY 1, 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 

(q) Before charges tor depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year enatd 


(j) Year ended August 31 


1930 

Earns’ Earns, 1929 
1928 m=months 

$5.61 $5.63, 9 m Air Redueuois.65..4..2606. 

iL 2 | lll re Alftied. Chensical. o.....6...0.0:0 
2.82 2.95,9 m AMS Cnaimers. <<... ..css0% 
Ge: . _'kseamen Asneritath’ Cas. o.scco0s0%s: 
2.75¢ 1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
1.92 2.24, 6 m Amer. Locomotive........- 
8.24 5.03, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
TO ewe Amer. Sugar Refining...... 

12.11 9.24,9 m | 2 ee errr 
Nil Nil, 6 m AQIEE: WOGIOR. .casscescce. os 
Bae) fens Anaconda Copper.......... 
1.10 2.05, 6 m PO COMBE oc o555 cc cccnes 
1.12 0.41 Amour of TN. “A” .occcscs 4s 
cee Assoc. Dry. Goods.......<..0,«s« 
18.09 15.15, 9 m Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
10320 ik besser Atlantic Coast Line........ 
7.72 4.86, 9 m Atlantic Refining........... 
10.77? 17.79,9 m Auburn Automobile........ 
12.43 1.43, 3 m Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
225 2.54, 9 m Barnedall “A”. 0.000.665 
3.20 11.23, 9 m Bethlehem Steel............ 
a Borden Company.......... 
6.622 6.52, 12 m Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
i Broolc, Union (Gas... s..«.<. 
4.60" 5.78, 12 m TOW INES sé 6acuisioes as 
1.65 1.05, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m California Packing......... 

—<; | See Certo Ge PABOD... .<.00s5+00 

24.30 19.88, 11 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 0 
2.81 1.48, 11 m Chic, Mal. St. Paul & Pac.. .. 
1.80 125, 9 m Childs, Company... s...0<000.0 
6.79 5.55,9 m Gn Oe Co 
10.19 8.90, 9, m OS co ee 
2.49 4.27, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
2.80 2.92, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
3.58 3.57, 9 m Commercial Credit......... 
rt rn Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 
Soro Continental Can. .......<0<- 
1.02" 0.43, 12 m Continental Motors........ a 
Nil 1.41,9 m Continental Oil (Del.).... ., 
4.34 3.78, 9 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 
MU Crise StBOboicsiocccccwen 
Nilk Nil, 12 m Cuba Cane Supat.... 00:0 A 
Nilk 0.65, 12 m Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
cae Oo 0 penne dls COEEISS=WTHEE isc sic 000.0000 
2.548 3.34, 12 m Davison Chemical.......... 
12.37 6.28, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 
141 5.57, 9 m Del., Lack. & Western..... 
6.12 5.54,9 m Du Pont de Nemours..... 
2.37 2.79, 12 m Electric Power & Light... 
4.93 5.10, 10 m Pinte ee nek toca deseset os 
3.10 0.73, 6 m Foundation: Gos. s.iccieses as 
4.50P 5.60, 12 m Preepert Texas... c cee sce sc 
2.74 1.41, 6 m General Asphalt........... 
2AS 6.65, 9 m General Electric........... 
3.10 2.83, 9 m General FOOG8...0:....06.0420 
6.14 4.96, 9 m General Motors............ 
5.25 5.53, 9 m General Railway Signal.... 
7.74 6.18 Gillette Safety Razor...... 
1.50 4.11, 6 m Goodrich, 8B. Fo os...ese sees 
5.04 10.23, 9 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
0.47 0.65, 9 m Graham-Paige Motor...... 
| | Great Northern, Pfd....... 
3.29 5.09, 9 m Gulf States Steel......... 
4.20 4.96, 12 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 
8.43 8.42,9 m Hindsom BIGtOr ........0<..000 
8.12 225, 9m ici) Je re 
8.94 5.64, 9 m Htmois: -Genttal «0.050.000 
8.642 8.59, 12 m Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
8.83 8.09, 9 m Int. Business Machine...... 
Bee ace Int. Combustion Eng....... .. 
SS ree Int. PIAPVester........cccieess 
1.05 1.11, 9 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Ae Nil, 9 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
2.56 2.33, 9 m Int. Tel. & Tel 


January 31. 


] (k) Year ended S 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; 
253- 34; 
200- 26; 
118- 39; 
116- 88; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 
96- 36; 
211-114; 
166- 14; 
120- 28; 
56- 36; 
2/- 9: 
76- 37; 
204- 94; 
268- 83; 
154- 50; 
143- 68; 


126- 40; 
56- 10; 
88- 37; 
187- 67; 


56- 29; 
249- 65; 


83- 60; 
119- 23; 
219- 54; 
41- 3; 

Ja- ae; 
141- 28; 
181- 41; 

96- 20; 
141- 82; 

71- 14; 
170- 56; 
134- 34; 

Zi- 5; 

63- 12: 

94- 35; 
108- 48; 

18- 4; 

60- 11; 
289- 6; 


81- 23; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503-105; 


49- 15; 
73- 10; 


184- 35; 
109- 8; 


97- 23; 
222- 79; 
143- 61; 
282- 64; 
153- 60; 
123- 95; 
109- 17; 
140- 45; 

61- 9; 
115- 50; 
105- 25; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 


’ 


149-113; 
62- 9; 
166- 83; 
80- 19; 
395- 66; 
270- 24; 
92- 22; 
201- 64; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
eptember 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


°20-’28* 
20-28 
’20-’28* 
27-28 
’25-’28 
°23-’28 
°22-’28* 
°22-’28 
°22-'28 
20-28 
"24-’28* 


°23-’28* 
27-28 
"23-’28 
22-28 
°23-'28 
°25-’28* 


: 2328 
: '24.28 


’26-'28 
°25-’28* 


26-28 
’20-'28 
22-28 
°22-28 
24-28 
25-28 
’22-’28* 
20-28 
’26-’28* 
25-28 
’23-’28* 
’20-’28 
22-28 
’21-’28 
26-28 
°21-’28 
24-28 
20-28 
’22-’28* 


20-28 
°22-’28 
22-28 
°22-’28* 


°25-’28 
°23-'28 


23-28 
20-28 


20-28 
"26-28 
°25-’28* 
°25-’28* 
’25-’28 
’27-’28 
’20-’28 
27-28 
°25-’28 
22-28 
20-28 


24-28 
’22-’28 


9; ’20-’28 


26-28 
22-28 
°24-’28* 
’22-28 
’20-'28* 
’25-’28* 
’20-’28* 
"23-28 


Stock Guide 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yi 


High Low Prices 


22334- 77 
35434-197 
75%4- 35% 
1841%4- 86 
106%4- 75 
136 - 90 
130%4- 62 
9434- 56 
3101%4-193%4 
27%- SH 
140 - 67% 
6834- 30 
1834- 2% 


514 -120 
1451-105 


967%- 29 


84%- 63% 
120 - 52% 
27934-160 


625%- 18 
183%4- 80% 
92 - 40% 
28%- 6% 
471%- 18 
1263%%- 70 
1213%4- 71 
5%4- % 


69%- 21% 

226 -141% 
16934-120% 
231 - 80 


8654- 29% 
93%4- 41% 


695%- 12% 
54%- 23% 
9434- 42% 
403 -168% 
8134- 35 
9134- 33% 
126%4- 70 


583%4- 34%4 
93%4- 38 
82 - 18 


15314-116 
583%- 15 


4414- 20 
149%4- 53 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(p) Y¥ 
(u) Plus 5% in 


128 
271 
53 
124 
81 
100 
73 
63 
220 


59 
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November 30. 





common stock. 





Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
No 1,282 $10 Nilk 
No 9,116 31 $5.01 
No 825 10 0.20 
10 = 5,520 14 2.81 
No 2st 29 3.46 
50 1,210 100 5.48 
25 1,756 30 6.82 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 
25 500 36 4.07 
25 1,362 20 0.75 
No 755 69 7.83 
No 1,158 24 5.50 
No 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7.14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No 2,730 20 7.63? 
25 2,400 46 7.31 
No 600 12 3.56 
No 1,190 28 7.10 
No 3,881 11 3.27 
100 310 174 11.45 
No 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12.51 
100 1,571 118 8.62 
100 1,402 209 21.25 
No 5,012 25 4.51 
100 2,480 177 8.52 
25 2,850 24 3.05 
No 15,020 a 1.45) 
50 2,360 65 3.00 
No 2,214 35 4.22 
50 11,233 94 7.35 
100 450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 44 2.48 
No 376 74 Nil 
No 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 3 3.04 
50 1,400 86 8.78 
No 1,333 Z 0.574 
10 =2,000 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
No 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 221 
100 100 197 6.11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 1,230 188 1251 
No 12,533 4 ae. 
No 1,421 48 6.57 
No 12,594 45 3.66 
25 24.520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
10 1,200 23 6.46 
No 1,894 53 7.16 
25 8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 S22 
No 2,402 30 S22 
2 8 6S267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
25 3,792 41 2.93 
100 .2223 187 18.95 
No 1,595 9 2.52 
No — 2,500 79 8.24 
20 600 53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
No 733 56 7.52° 
No 1,538 80 Nil 
100 7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 2,400 Nil 1.403 
100 998 193 15.11 
No 3,172 17 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
5 2527 19 1.90 
10 39,750 15 3.63 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


Earns, 1929 
m=months 


$1.04, 12 m 
Nil, 12 m 
1.94, 9 m 
2.35, 6 m 


2.36, 6 m 
7.91, 12 m 


wn 

& 

\o 
S888 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31 
(r) 10% in common stuck. 


Div. 

Rate 
mewimator Corp. osc. sises 3 
Kennecott Copper ......... $5 
POOBtOE TEAMNO 26 vio ec eiscares a 
Le a re 1.60 
Bremer ‘Groeery occ. < sc. lu 
Lehigh Vailey a.o.0.0600005: 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
oe eee ee J 
Loose-Wiles, Biscuit....... 2.60 
Lorilard Tobacco .......:. <. 
Mack THueks 0... ccsceee. 6 
a - a 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 
MissOGti FACINC.. 65.6006. 65 
Montgomery Ward........ 3 
Baan B00tors......se. cess 6 
National Biscuit........... 4 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... It 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
PE MAMNONEE , o1ase) 5c 5: ines oe ace 
Nat. Power & Light...... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. Y¥., Chic. & St. Lous... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American........00. 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors ........... 0.90 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... .. 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 3 
Pennsylvania K. R....... 

Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Philips Petroleum ......... aa 
Pressed Steel Car 


Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation ......... AF 
MEME regia iP sores stack coisas 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... = 
MOO. BIGtOTB sie. oie 0.050 6.0.s,0:000.0 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 

St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 
Sears Roebuck............ 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway......... 8 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50v 
Studebaker Corp.......... St 
‘Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 


Tobacco Products ......... « 


Underwood Elliot Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California... 2 
Union Pace... occcica ccs 10 
United Aircraft & Transport . 
United Fruit 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... z 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
he NRE co creiavs 04% wwe. Ave 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
Md, tees PREM lag: a bik ae aklscs, oc 
OR. ae. | Sr 7 
WanOhh! AIUUSy oc iccsewca 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5 
White Motors...... 2... 2 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 21. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 
156- 
96- 
92- 
145- 


127- 40; 


128- 
77- 


178- 35; 
47- 24; 
242- 25; 
382- 54; 
62- 22; 


58- 
76- 
400- 


112- 
195- 
250- 
105- 
134- 
203- 

47- 
165- 
241- 

83- 
202- 

97- 
118- 


137- 31; 


163- 


96- 38; 


154- 
77 
154- 
70- 


6; °26-’28 
14; ’20-’28* 
10; ’26-’28 
42; ’26-’28* 
35; ’24-’28* 


°22-'28 
"24-28 
"23-28 
’24-’28* 
"24-28 
’20-’28 
*22-’28* 
20-28 
7; ’22-’28 
8; ’22-’28 
56; ’26-’28* 


52; ’26-’28 
38; ’23-’28 
18 ; ’23-’28* 
37; ’26-’28 
30; ’24-’28* 
63; *20-’28* 
17; ’26-’28 
17; ’22-28 
67; 23-28 
; 724-28 
89; ’21-’28 
22; °24-’28 
50; ’22-’28 


"23-’28* 
"22-’28* 
°22-'28 
’20-’28* 
"22-28 
36; ’23-’28 
16; ’20-’28 
18; ’20-’28* 
; 26-28 
74; ’21-’28* 


; °24-’28* 
52; ’22-’28 
20; ’27-’28 
12; ’22-’28 
; °22-28 


; 24-28 
51; ’27-’28 
15; ’22-'28 
32; ’20-’28 
78; ’22-’28 
17; ’22-’28 
; 26-28 
; 24-28 
; 26-28 
; 22-28 
; °24-’28 
; 20-28 
; ’24-’28 


; '26-’28 
; 26-28 
29; °22-’28* 
; "22-28" 
76; ’23-'28* 
35; ’24-’28 
; '24-’28 


49; 
14; 


10; 


40; 
33; 


Listed 1929 


150- 98; 


300- 
138- 
51- 
94- 
97- 
176- 


96- 
138- 
201- 

57- 
144- 
105- 

35- 
226- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


’26-’28 
°22-’28* 
*22-’28 
27-28 
25-28 
22; ’22-’28 
70; ’20-’28 
6; ’22-’28 
7; °24-’28* 
89; °22-’28 
40; °27-’28 
49; °22-’28 
30; 22-28 
5; ’22-’28 
72; ’24-’28* 


16; 
a7 > 
14; 
48; 


High Low 


19%- 5 
1047%- 493% 
783%4- 3% 
57¥%- 28 
1221%4- 38% 


102%- 65 
106%4- 80 
84%4- 32 
8834- 391% 
31%- 14% 


1143%4- 55% 
2554-110 
39%- 22% 
6534- 27% 
1013%%- 46 
1567%- 425% 


1187%- 40 
23634-140 
71 - 9% 
14834- 59 
8634- 36 
210 -129% 


18634- 66% 
118%- 75% 
9834- 42 
32%- 13 
69%4- 40% 
75%- 35 
110 - 72% 

260 -140 
47 - 24% 
25%- 6% 
13734- 54 
9914- 73 


11434- 26 
14734-101% 
573%4- 20% 
31%- 10% 
146%4- 62% 
13334-101 
181 - 80 
45 - 21 
125 - 21 
15734-105 
162%-109 
4434- 20 
2433%4- 73% 
81%- 51% 
83 - 48 
481%- 31% 
77 ~- 30 


98 - 38% 


71%- 50 
851%4- 42% 
13934- 58% 
22%- 1 


18134- 82 
57 - 42% 
2975%-200 
162 - 31 
15814- 99 
55%- 12 
2435%4- 95 
35%- 5 
119%4- 50% 
65 - 15 
26134-150 


813%%- 40 
64%4- 30 
272%4-155 
673%4- 36% 
2925%-100 
531%4- 27% 
35 - 5% 
1037%- 52% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


Prices % 


Mm a4. 
56 8.6 
ier 
354.6 
45 72 
74 «48 
» 52 
48 6.1 
555.0 
| ses 
71-86 
144 63 
25 8.0 
ee 
a 
41 73 
53 11.2 
184 3.8 
10 14.0 
76 = 4.0 
46 §=3.3 
146 3.5 
35 28 
171 47 
134 4.6 
110 «54 
229. «47 
98 10.0 
85 60 
54 3.8 
16 54 
CO 
535.9 
7754.2 
161 38 
32.6.1 
7 ta 
85 = 4.1 
84 = 47 
38 
123 3.3 


Som wN: ¢ 


— 
— 
co 
PAU NALWHAN HUG CONINT Ur? Ww! 


122 0 
136 9 
27 8 
9 
60 a 
62 ¥. 
32 8 
40 163 
41 15.6 
54 8 
58 9 
74 8 
Be Gack 
104 49 
45 4.4 
218 4.7 
51 eee 
103 49 
23 8.7 
127 47 
‘rrr 
62 7.9 
23 ae 
170 4.1 
57 as 
47 8.3 
205 3.9 
44 4.6 
148 3.3 
30 6.2 
9 15.0 
68 3.8 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 








field 


86 
46 
72 


5.0 
6.1 
5.0 
8.6 
6.3 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1930 


Oil Proration 











Program Is Upset . 5 


Decrease in Demand 
Results in Return of 
Unbalanced Conditions 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Petroleum News 


TNHE beginning of 1930 finds a con- 
tinuation of the over-manufacture of 
gasoline, which in December caused the 
American Petroleum Institute to issue a 
warning that the first quarter of the new 
calendar year is a period in which the 
prosperity of the industry will be deter- 
mined for the immediate future. i 

Gasoline stocks throughout the United 
States exceeded 40,000,000 barrels, January 
1, American Petroleum Institute figures, 
compared with approximately 33,000,000 
barrels at the beginning of 1929, United 
States Bureau of Mines statistics. 

In November, when 2,738,000 barrels of 
easoline were added to total United States 
stocks, the daily average crude runs to 
stills amounted to approximately 2,615,000 
barrels daily. In December, similar crude 
runs had been reduced to approximately 
2,530,000 barrels daily without reaching a 
balance that would prevent continued 
stock accumulations. A continuation of 
this situation was apparent in January. 





“N the face of slackened industrial ac- 
tivity generally it cannot be foreseen 
that the normal yearly increase in refined 
oil demand will continue at its usual rate 
in 1930. Therefore, with materially higher 














Profits From Underwriting 


HE preliminary statements of insurance 

companies, just being issued, indicate a 
substantial increase in earnings from under- 
writing operations in 1929, 


Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an in- 
vestment company specializing in holdings in 
the outstanding insurance companies, recently 
made an investigation of underwriting results 
over a ten-year period. A group of the 100 lead- 
ing companies was studied. As a group, those 
in which Insuranshares Corporation of Dela- 
ware has investments, showed an excellent 
profit from this source, while the remaining 
companies, as a group, showed a substantial 
loss from the same source. 


The indicated results for 1929 bear out the 
sound policy of the management of Jnsuran- 
shares Corporation of Delaware in selecting 
only those companies which are most likely to 
show the largest underwriting earnings. 


Full information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York 


San Francisco 











gasoline stocks on hand at the beginning 
of the year, and the rate of manufacture 











61 





















equalling, or exceeding, that of a year ago 
the need becomes apparent for continued 








effort to balance manufacture with demand. 

Latest available statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Mines show nearly 3,- 
000,000 barrels reduction in overall stocks 
of crude petroleum and its products in the 
monthly period covered, but the year 1929 
ended with total accumulations approxi- 
mating 65,000,000 barrels. It was appar- 
ent in January that the reductions made 
in refinery runs of crude were insufficient 
to prevent a reversed condition, which 
would set up stock accretions again and 
serve to unbalance the results obtained by 
production control. 

In general terms, the successful opera- 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





The Protection of Fortune 


Esrares are accumulated at great 
pains. They are then liable to several hazards. The first is decrease 
due to bad judgment in the later life of the one whose energy and 
foresight created the wealth. The second is the hacking away which 
comes from taxation, death duties, suits and fees. The third arises 
from mismanagement by unprepared and untrained heirs. 


The banks and trust companies and the life insurance companies 
have devised a sure method of protection against these dangers. It is 
called Insurance Trusts, and is probably the best known means for 
conserving and handing down fortune in a controlled and intelligent 


tion of prorating practice had approxi- manner. 


mately brought crude oil production in 
balance with demand until the manufac- 
turing situation caused some reduction to 
be made in refinery runs. Adjustment of 
the situation, naturally, served to bring a 
return of unbalanced conditions and con- 
gestion of raw material supplies. 
Readjustment of crude runs by refiners 
to prevent further over-manufacture ‘will 
be a pivot for the prosperity of the petro- 
leum industry generally in the next few 
months, but this very readjustment will 
throw back on the producing division 
some degree of necessity for again equal- 
izing its supply with demand. 











The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, because 
of its size, solidity and experience, offers to the owners of private 
fortunes and to banks and trust companies its full co-operation in 
the making of Insurance Trusts. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


lll OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS —— 




































Bonds With Stock Participation 
Privileges Give Fair Yield 
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By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Bonds with Common Stock Participations 


Approx. Call 
Price Yield 
American Int’l. Corp. 5%s..... 98 5.65% 110 
Chi. No. West Ry. 434s........ 100 4.75 105 
California Petroleum 5s........ 95 mA 102% 
HE bond eo = Pre rrr ee 103 5.82 105 
onnttunt “ " Remington Rand 5¥%s.......... 94 5.85 105 
WOMOR COUB: BGs kiss anis scans 102 4.82 102 


passing 
through an inter- 
esting period. In- 
vestment bankers 
have watched re- 
cent tests with 


NOTE: Conversion price above means the prevailing rate at which bonds are con- 
vertible into common or at which warrants permit purchase, while the last column is the 
approximate latest quotation for junior shares. 

*In the case of California Petroleum trading is rare, but the price may be approximated 
by taking half the price of Texas Corporation shares. 


7-—-Common Price— 
Price Conversion Present 


80 38 
105 85 
42 * 
55 51 1931 and 1932 and 
4 . at $100 in the fol- 


lowing two years. 
Inasmuch as_ the 
common stock has 
been selling recent- 
ly at less than $40 
a share, the con- 





more than usual 
care, for they are 
still uncertain what the nation’s security 
buyers will demand this year. Several big 
deals are being held back until a better 
idea can be gained of the outlook for new 
financing. 

Institutional buyers have readily ab- 
sorbed the few high grade issues that have 
come on the market, including the $150,- 
000,000 5 per cent. debentures of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Small individual investors continue 
to show relatively little interest in new 
flotations, however, and many bankers 
wonder whether bonds with stock partici- 
pating privileges would arouse greater 
interest. 

There is little prospect for stock issues, 
for investment bankers generally are un- 
willing to assume the risks of marketing 
common shares, while the stronger com- 
panies whose junior issues might find buy- 
ers at current levels are so well protected 
with cash resources there is no need for 
new offerings. 

New financing is likely to take the form 
of bonds and debentures, therefore, and 
whether or not stock features will be in- 
cluded is the principal question in doubt. 
The decline’ in 
stock participating 


Investment Dealers 

Still Uncertain 

Whether Public Will 

Demand Conversion 

Rights and Stock Pur- 

chase Warrants with 
New Issues 


cured debentures offering a reasonable re- 
turn together with prospects of apprecia- 
tion in any general recovery in the stock 
market. 

Several stock participating bond issues 
will be described here. 


6 igen American International Corpora- 
tion, organized almost fifteen years 
ago with a view of participating princi- 
pally in foreign trade operations, has 
come to be regarded in recent years as an 
investment trust of the management type. 
It has outstanding. an issue of $25,000,000 
twenty year 5% per cent. convertible 
debentures. 

The debentures are convertible into com- 
mon stock at $80 a share in 1930 at $90 in 


version privilege 

is of little conse- 
quence at present. The shares sold above 
96 last year, however, indicating the pos- 
sibilities of the stock in a bull market. 

The company has large holdings in Ulen 
& Co., and the International Acceptance 
Bank as well as in a well diversified group 
of securities acquired from time to time 
as temporary investments. 

There is outstanding, besides the deben- 
ture issue, 999,600 common shares of an 
authorized issue of 2,000,000. 

Earnings have shown a rising tendency 
in recent years, amounting to more than 
$3,000,000 in 1928, against $2,000,000 in 
1927. In the first nine months of last year 
$3,650,000, or $3.58 a share, was reported. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$2 in cash and 4 per cent. in stock annually. 


TMHE Texas Corporation, one of the 
largest independent oil companies in 
the country, has a funded debt of $100,- 
000,000 and subsidiary obligations of 
slightly less than $25,000,000. The $100,- 
000,000 issue came on the market last 
October. It consists of fifteen-year 5 per 
cent. convertible debentures. 
The debentures are convertible into 
stock at $70 a 
share until Octo- 
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ber 1, 1930, at $75 
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next three years, 
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ducing and marketing facilities as well as 
in the field of natural gas. 

The company owns more than 99 per 
cent. of California Petroleum Corporation 
stock, having acquired the holdings through 
an exchange of shares. 

Capital stock of $25 par value consists 
of 9,849,632 shares. 

Net income rose last year to $45,000,000 
from $2,344,000 in 1927. Consolidated net 
income in the first eight months last year 
amounted to $38,954,000, or $3.96 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$3 a share. 


HE California Petroleum Corporation, 

99 per cent. owned by the Texas Cor- 
poration, has outstanding $7,000,000 twelve- 
year 5 per cent. convertible debentures. 

The debentures are convertible to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933, at $42.50 a share, in the 
next three years at $45 and at $50 a share 
thereafter. The Texas Corporation offered 
to exchange one share of its stock for 
each two shares of California Petroleum, 
and virtually all of the outstanding stock 
has been exchanged. 

Dividends on the shares were stopped 
early last year. 


HE Chicago & North Western Rail- 

way offered to its stockholders last 
September an issue of $72,335,000 twenty- 
year 434 per cent. convertible non-mort- 
gage bonds of an authorized issue of $100,- 
000,000. The bonds are convertible at 
any time after July 1 next at $105 a share. 

The railroad’s lines extend from Chicago 
northward and westward into Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and to Omaha, 
where a connection is made with the 
Union Pacific. 

Earnings of the road have shown steady 
improvement in recent years, after a period 
of declining revenues: that followed the 
post-war depression. 

Dividends were recently restored to a 
$5 annual basis on the common shares 
after a reduction to $3 a share in 1923. 
Prior to 1920 the common had received $7 
annually. 


OEW’S, INC., operating vaudeville 

and motion picture theatres in many 
parts of the United States, has outstand- 
ing' about $12,500,000 6 per cent. deben- 
tures, due in 1941, bearing detachable war- 
rants entitling the holder to purchase five 
shares of common stock at $55 a share to 
April 1, 1931; as a result of the 25 per 
cent. stock dividend one and one-quarter 
shares will be issued gratis with the pur- 
chase of each five shares under the war- 
rant terms. 

The company has been drawn into the 
uncertainties surrounding the Fox Film 
Corporation through the purchase by Wil- 
liam Fox of a substantial block of Loew 
stock at a price reported to have been ap- 
proximately $120 a share. Through the 
transaction Fox was said to have gained 
virtual control of Loew’s. 

Net incomes rose in the year ended 
August 31, 1929, to $11,756,000, or $7.91 
a share, from $8,568,000, or $5.98 a share, 
in the preceding year. 

\ Dividends were increased on the com- 
mon stock to an annual basis of $3 a share 
and an extra dividend of 75 cents a share 
was paid in December. The previous rate 
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Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
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The largest earth dam in the world, part of an extensive Associated hydro-electric 
development, near Columbia, South Carolina, as it will appear when completed this year. 


Record of Achievement 
Years of growth - - -- 78 
Total customers - - - - 1,350,000 
*Gross earnings over - - $100,000,000 


Increase over previous 
year over - - - - = 10% 


*Net earnings over - - - $50,000,000 


Increase over previous 
year over - - - - = 16% 


Total assets - - - - -$1,000,000,000 | 


Investors added during 
1929 --+-+ ++ = = 120,000 


Total Registered Security 
Holders - - - - = = 186,332 


* All properties 12 months ended November 


30, 1929 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for investment circular “F” 
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had been $2 a year, with extras of $1 
each in 1926, 1927 and 1928. A 25 per 
cent. stock dividend was paid in 1928. 

The corporation has outstanding, besides 
a funded debt of about $39,000,000, 148,400 
shares of $6.50 cumulative preferred and 
1,363,993 shares of common. 


EMINGTON, RAND, INC., has a 
funded debt of about $22,500,000 of 
an original issue of $25,000,000 twenty- 
year 5% per cent. debentures, due in 1947. 
The debentures carried stock purchase war- 
rants that became detachable January 1, 
1928, giving the holder the right to pur- 
chase five shares of common stock for 
each $1,000 debenture at varying prices. 

The terms provided for purchase of 
stock at $55 a share to November 1, 1929, 
but as a result of the market crash plans 
for extending the final date were consid- 
ered for a time. The price has now be- 
come $65 a share, and this rate will re- 
main in effect until May 1, 1932, after 
which it becomes $75 a share for two 
years and then $85 a share until May 1, 
1937. Payment for the stock may be 
made in debentures. 

The corporation is a unification of sev- 
eral companies manufacturing office equip- 
ment and appliances, including the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co. Rand Kardex 
Bureau, Inc., and several others. 

Earnings showed decided improvement 
in the last half of the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1929, net for the period amount- 
ing to $2,600,000, against $1,430,000 in 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. For the whole year net income rose 
to $2,928,000, or $1.15 a share, from $2,- 
851,000, or $1.17 a share, in the preceding 
year. 

A special dividend of 50 cents a share 
was paid January 1, the first payment since 
1927, when 40 cents in cash and 1 per 
cent. in stock were distributed. 


Foreign Trade High Last Year 


yg ERCHANDISE exports last year 
totaled $5,248,483,000, an increase of 
$120,127,000 over the 1928 total of $5,128,- 
356,000, the heaviest figure for any year 
since 1920, while imports totaled $4,400,- 
634,000, an increase of $309,190,000 over 
the $4,091,444,000 reported for 1928, the 
heaviest figure since 1926, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Due to the increased imports, however, 
the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States for the year was but $847,849,000, 
against $1,036,912,000 in 1928. 

December exports totaled $434,000,000, a 
drop of $8,000,000 from the previous month 
and $41,000,000 under December, 1928, 
while imports totaled $311,000,000, a de- 
crease of $27,000,000 from November and 
$28,000,000 from the previous December. 

The feature of the year’s trade, accord- 
ing to the department’s analysis for the 
period from January to November, was the 
continuous growth in foreign sales of fin- 
ished manufactures, which for the eleven 
months totaled $2,350,642,000, or 49.6 per 
cent. of the total exports. The import 
figures indicate that the volume of receipts 
was greater than for any previous year 
since 1920, the 1926 heavy total being due 
to the prevailing high rubber prices. 
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Digest of 
(CORPORATION 
NEWS 


Auburn Automobile Co.—Lycoming 
Mig. Co., subsidiary, received order for 
500 airplane engines from Stinson Air- 
craft Corp. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co. New 
York—Statement of condition as of Dec. 
31 last, shows total assets of $423,172,081. 
Deposits were $339,105,659. 


Chrysler Corp.—According to prelimi- 
nary estimates sales of Chrysler built 
cars, trucks, buses, motor coaches and 
commercial vehicles during 1929 prac- 
tically equaled number sold in 1928. 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp.— 
Directors of companies involved have ap- 
proved plans whereby this company will 
take over all assets, subject to liabili- 
ties, of Commonwealth Power Corp., 
Penn-Ohio Edison Co. and Southeastern 
Power & Light Co., in which it already 
holds a large majority of common, and 
the Allied Power & Light Corp., in 
which no stock is held. 


Ford Motor Co.—Detroit dispatch said 
more than $58,000,000 worth of orders 
were booked by Ford dealers throughout 
United States by Jan. 4, following in- 
troduction of new Ford body types on 
Dec. 31. World production of Ford cars 
and trucks for 1929 was 1,951,092. This 
was an increase of 1,132,358, or 138 per 
cent. over 1928. 


General Motors Corp.—Representa- 
tives of this company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany and Lycoming Auto Distribution 
Agency protested to Ambassador Walter 
E. Edge against two projected French 
bills changing tariff on finished and im- 
ported cars from ad valorem to specific. 
Complaint states that change would 
double rates. Frigidaire sales in 1929 ex- 
ceeded those of 1928 by 25 per cent., ac- 
cording to E. G. Biechler, president. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Has orders 
for about 30,000,000 new model razors, 
or tor more than entire 1928 produc- 
tion. New model razors will be sold 
only in domestic market. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York— 
Statement as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows 
total resources of $2,017,119,331; deposits 
were $1,224,551,049. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.— 
Chairman John H. Delaney, New York 
City Board of Transportation, announced 
himself in favor of condemnation pro- 
ceedings for razing Sixth Avenue, Man- 
hattan, elevated line of Interborough 
System. 


Kolster Radio Corp.—Application for 
a receiver was made in Paterson, N. J., 
by a stockholder. Vivian M. Lewis, vice 


chancellor, signed an order, returnable 
on Jan. 21, directing the Kolster officers 
to show cause why a receiver should not 
be appointed. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Contracts for 60 
additional stores have been let. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Sales 
1929, $286,561,145; 1928, $207,308,084. 


National City Bank of New York—De- 
posits as of Dec. 31, 1929, totaled $1,649,- 
554,260; total assets amounted to $2,- 
206,241,170. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad.—I. C. C. ruling places value 
of road including nine subsidiaries, for 


rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 
1915, at $256,400,000. 


United Corporation—First annual re- 
port, covering period from Jan. 7 to Dec. 
31, 1929, shows a market value of secur- 
ity holdings of $314,070,078 at the close 
of the year, compared with a cost of 
$304,916,948, an increase in value of 
$9,153,130. Asset value of common 
shares on Dec. 31 stood at $32.33. The 
balance, after dividends paid on the $3 
cumulative preference stock, amounted 
to $3,555,676, or 49 cents a share. It is 
figured that other income and adjust- 
ments bring earnings up to 91 cents a 
share. 


Standard Oil Co. of California— 
United States Department of Justice 
started an investigation into actions of 
oil companies to fix prices of wholesale 
and retail gasoline on Pacific Coast. 


Standard Power & Light Corp.— 
Stockholders of this company and of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. approved 
a plan whereby Standard Power & Light 
will become a holding corporation for 
entire system and Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric will become operating company. 


Stutz Motor Car Co. of America— 
Plaintiffs in receivership petition filed 
against this company have withdrawn 
their suits in accordance with agree- 
ment between Stutz officials and plain- 


tiffs. 


United States Steel Corp.—Carnegie 
Steel Co., subsidiary, received contract 
to furnish fabricated steel for construc- 
tion of Empire State Building in New 
York. It is said contract involves a cost 
in excess of $4,250,000 and amounts to 
53,000 tons. 


Walgreen Co.—Sales for 1929, $46,545,- 
462; 1928, $31,389,313; increase, 48.3 per 
cent, 





Warner Bros. Pictures Inc.—Intends 
to erect a 10-story building in New York 
for its music publishing subsidiaries. 


Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





The 6 Points 

of a Successful 

Investment 
Policy 


are in this week’s 
Brookmire Bulletin 
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In this week’s Bulletin 
we state what investment 
policy to follow, sum- 
marizing it under 6 heads. 
We believe that at a time 
like this, when sentiment 
is so confused, every in- 
vestor will find this 
report of special value. 





In addition, we make 
definite recommenda- 
tions concerning— 


American Tobacco “B” 
Public Service of N. J. 
Columbia Gas &Electric 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
duPont 
General Electric 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 





14 New York 
Bank Stocks 


We will send a compli- 
mentary copy of this 
Bulletin at your request. 
















BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S-330 






















































I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue’ Rochester, N. Y. 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


So Much MORE 


INTERNATIONALLY known... 
the habitual stopping place of 
world travelers . . . conven- 
iently accessible to all Loop 
activities .. . foods of surpass- 
ing excellence. Spacious and 
smartly elegant rooms. Dis- 
tinguished accommodations at 
remarkably reasonable cost. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 


Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 
THE ee || 5 


DRAKE 











HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackst 
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CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
Ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 


The Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co. 





Cincinnati Telechron 
Time Systems are en- 
tirely automatic. Plug 
into any A.C. socket 


Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 
Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio 


This advertisement regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. 


appears 














Share in the Profits of 10 


industrial Lending Corporations 


National Cash Credit Ass’n. 8% Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness, issued in denomi- 
nations of from $25 to $25,000, offer in- 
vestors a share in the profits of 10 in- 
dustrial lending Corporations and yield 
of over 7%. 


Call, write or telephone for illustrated 
booklet 1116. 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 











How Many 
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Executives 


Read Forbes? 









Leaders 






\ X YHEN Forbes in its January 1 
issue predicted that the year 
1930 might develop a new high 
record in the construction industry the 
prediction was not accepted on all sides 
as fully warranted by the prospects as 
1929 ended. Since then, however, the 
soundness of that prediction has be- 
come widely recognized. The view had 
been held, even by conservative leaders 
in the industry, that the 1930 volume of 
construction in the United States would 
total $8,000,000,000, and now an aggre- 
gate of $9,000,000,000 is foreseen by 
many leaders, with here and there one 
who places the nation’s probable total 
at $10,000,000,000 for the new year. 
There can be no question but that a 
more hopeful spirit pervades the indus- 
try. It seems highly probable that a 
vast volume of construction which was 
keld in abeyance by the unfavorable 
conditions developing during 1929 will 
be carried forward this year, thus aug- 
menting what would be a normal year’s 
volume in commercial and industrial 
construction and in public works. How 
large a figure residential construction 
will cut in the year’s developments must 
remain in doubt, but even if this item 
continues smaller than for several years 
past it hardly can hold the year’s total 
of all construction down to the aggre- 
gate of the record year 1928. 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S announce- 

ment that reports made to him show 
a total of $4,700,000,000 of new con- 
struction and betterments already listed 
for 1930 has buoyed up the industry to 
a marked degree. The President’s op- 
timism has cheered nearly all branches 
of the industry and widespread confid- 
ence has been created by his expressed 
conviction that it looks as if the work 
to be undertaken this year will be larger 
than that completed during 1929. 

Mr. Hoover’s confidence is shared by 
many outstanding leaders in the con- 
struction industry and is supported by 
the investigations recently completed by 
various interested research agencies. 
Conspicuous among the latter is the 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 
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Record Building Year Ahead 


Total of $9,000,000,000 Predicted— 
of Industry Are 


Optimistic 





estimate of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association that this year’s re- 
quirements for the nation will be nearly 
$9,000,000,000. The Association’s sur- 
vey of the United States indicates in- 
creased activity in 1930 and foreshadows 
the possibility that during this year a 
new all-time record for building activity 
will be established. 

Another interesting survey, recently 
completed by the National Trade Jour- 
uals, Inc., forecasts the year’s volume 
cf construction as likely to be well over 
$9,000,000,000, the total of building con- 
tracts being estimated at approximately 
$7,000,000,000 and engineering and pub- 
lic works projects at more than §2,- 
000,090,000. 

In the report of this survey the state- 
ment is made that in every direction it 
seems forces are gathering which may 
show 1930 as an unusually active year 
for the construction industry. 


OL. WILLIAM A. STARRETT, 
president of the Starrett Corpora- 
tion in New York, is one of the promin- 
ent leaders in the industry who believes 
it is altogether reasonable to predict 
that building activities for 1930 will be 
materially better than last year and that 
there will be a reasonable degree of ac- 
tivity from this time forward. Col. 
Starrett finds encouragement in the fact 
that cheap money again is in sight and 
he stresses the improved effectiveness 
of labor, representing as it does thirty- 
five per cent. of building costs. 
Optimism also is expressed by Harry 
S. Black, Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Realty and Improvement 
Company. Predicting a prosperous year 
for the construction industry, Mr. Black 
bases his view largely on the policy be- 
ing pursued by President Hoover and 
the governors of leading states. Specu- 
lative building, he declares, will un- 
doubtedly cease, as there will be no 
money available for such purposes, but 
he expects that the vast program con- 
templated by the Federal Government 
and various states and municipalities 
will tend to offset the falling off in 
speculative projects. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


A Revolution in Transport— 
What Remains to Be Done 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


in the United States and Canada, will 

be revolutionized when the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway scheme is carried 
into effect. Long talked of and long the 
subject of investigation, these preliminary 
processes have long since been concluded 
and now comes an approach to the stage 
of final negotiation. The obstacles in the 
way are several and they are not to be 
minimized but, as well, there are favorable 
factors. 

In the last Presidential election a coun- 
terpart of Mr. Hoover’s plan for farm 
relief through the tariff was the means 
of the cheaper transportation afforded by 
the St. Lawrence waterway. Just the 
other day, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, told a delegation of 
Canadian Chambers of Commerce who 
had urged measures to bring the project 
to a favorable conclusion, that “the water- 
way is sure to come and, so far as I am 
concerned, the sooner the better.” Since 
Mr. Kirg made this utterance, a con- 
ference with the heads of the governments 
of Ontario and Quebec has been summoned 
to deal with the question as affecting nav- 
igation and powers and, while specifically 
delimiting the scope of federal and provin- 
cial jurisdiction in such affairs, to aid 
end facilitate the gereral proposition. 


[re D transportation by water, both 


S is commonly known, the St. Lawr- 
ence scheme is one which contein- 
plates such a. deepening of the present 
channels as will permit vessels of ocean 
going capacity, or their equivalent, to go 
up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, the 
present ocean traffic terminus, and, ther, 
further up the same mightly stream to 
Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, mak- 
ing greater ports on both sides of the line 
and serving a vast international agricul- 
tural community. Freight rates, it is cal- 
culated, will be enormously less than are 
afforded by the present rate structure of 
the railroads and half of the present water 
rates schedule. 
This St. Lawrence scheme really is now 
a question not of building but of finish- 
ing the waterway. The five great lakes 
make a chain of water one thousand miles 
long, while the St. Lawrence river proper, 
apart from the Gulf, adds another five 
hundred. Everything would be quite simple 
were these lakes and rivers all on one 
level. But they are not. The continent 
they split is not flat and neither is the 
waterway. It comes down to the sea in 
five steps. The first one is between Lakes 
Superior and Huron—twenty-one feet. The 
second step is between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie. It is only eight feet and makes 
shallows in the Detroit and St. Clair 
rivers. The third step—the great big one 
—is between Lake Erie and Ontario. It 
Creates Niagara Falls and the surging 
rapids above and below. The fourth step 
is between Kingston and Montreal, and 





there, in 180 miles, the river falls 226 feet. 
Three sets of swift rapids are encoun- 
tered. The final step, from the river to 
the sea, is only twenty feet and it is 
spread over an imperceptible slope over 
the miles of river bteween Montreal and 
the Gulf. 


With the opening this year of the new 
Welland canal, the blockade will be re- 
duced to that stretch between Kingston 
and Montreal. A part of it is interna- 
tional. Incidental to the navigation which 
would be opened up for the big freighters, 
five million horsepower of electric energy 
will be developed. It would be divided 
between New York, Ontario and Quebec. 


HIS power business is a very big 

factor. The engineers concede that 
the works essential to navigation and to 
power development will cost a lot of money 
but they also estimate that the revenue 
which is derived from the power will more 
than pay the carrying cost of the huge 
investment. 


An accelerating influence towards the 
fruition of the scheme is the construction, 
started only a few months ago, of the big 
Beauharnois canal, twenty-one miles long, 
just above Montreal. While built, primarily, 
for power purposes, the Dominion govern- 
ment made as a condition to its sanction 
that the canal must be of the same size 
as the new Welland canal and handed 
over free for navigation in connection with 
the St. Lawrence deepening. The govern- 
ment, of course, would build locks and 
other works of its own but have the wide 
and deep channel free. 


From all this it is clear that, save for 
the “waist”, the deep St. Lawrence water- 
way is already far developed and largely 
what remains to be done is in the inter- 
national stretch east of Prescott and 
Ogdensburg. 


bern Canadian Advisory Committee on 
the St. Lawrence has always sug- 
gested that, as Canada provides, free, the 
Welland canal and the new one at Beau- 
harnois, the American government might 
reasonably bear the cost of that section 
which is international and where the chan- 
nel actually crosses the boundary nearly 
fifty times. 


The steps leading up to an agreement, 
however, are not so simple as they seem. 
On both sides of the lines, the St. Law- 
rence “seaway” has its proponents but, also, 
those whose opposition is both sustained 
and influential. So far as the Canadian 
side is concerned, many in Quebec have 
the mistaken idea that Montreal will be 
adversely affected as a port, and the gen- 
eral attitude of that province is not fav- 
orable to the plan. 

Nevertheless, Canadian sentiment favor- 
able to the scheme is deepening. This year 
may find an approach to such agreement 
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Analyses of 
Copper Companies 


Why the growing interest in copper se- 
curities? Will 18c. copper hold? Is over- 
production a thing of the past? What 
of the copper outlook in general? Our 
copper specialist will discuss every phase 
of the copper situation in a new series 
of informative reports just starting in 
THE WALL STREET NEWS. The 
series includes analyses of the present 
financial position and forecasts of future 
prospects of the following: 


Anaconda Kennecott 

Am. Smelt. & Ref. Granby 

Nevada Inspiration 
Calumet & Ariz. Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Amer. Metal Co. Howe Soun 

Cerro de Pasco Magma 

Internat’! Nickel Miami 


Hudson Bay Mining 
Get the complete series of 15 Copper Reports 
by accepting before Feb. 15, t subscription 
ae below to NEW subscribers only: 
144 PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues $1 


CUncludes 15 Copper Reports above, and Table 
of 191 Earnings Reports in December “Corpora- 
tion Earnings’’ issued January 10.) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-9, New York City 
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EMANUEL & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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ASS'N OF BANK STOCK DEALERS 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE 
DEPENDABLE 


STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are 
always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends 
of the Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell 
are dependable. You 
know what to expect of them; 
they’re the 


you, 


trade - marked, 
full-measure, known quality 
Their 
rates are posted in their rooms 
—rates which do not change 
with the flow of business. And 
what’s more, Statler values are 


of hotel merchandise. 


away out in front—‘‘values” 
meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room 
your own private bath, circu- 
lating ice water in every room, 
a morning paper under you: 
door, good food in well-plan- 
ned, well-run restaurants, and 
cheerful, 4e/pfu/ service from 
well-trained employees— 
those things are dependable 
in a Statler—where your sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


DETRONT 


$T. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


| Hotel Pennsylvania| 
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Figures for 1929 Impressive—Growing Tendency 


Toward Eights—Detroit Tackles Unemployment Problem 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


VEN with the very favorable re- 
K sults generally reported from the 

automobile shows, in the form of 
definite sales to the public and the en- 
thusiasm of distributors and dealers for 
the 1930 lines, production has been slow 
in reaching the volume stage. Caution has 
marked the moves of the industry for the 
first month and is seen as likely to con- 
tinue for some little time to come. The 
revival-of activity at the plants has been 
sluggish, though there is no let-up in 
public expression of optimism on the part 
of principal executives. Demonstration 
has been made of the extreme elasticity 
of the industry’s manufacturing set-up; in 
the first week of 1930 the total vehicle 
production in North America was prob- 
ably not far from 25,000 units; in the 
second quarter of 1929, when the rush 
was on, output was at the rate of over 
143,500 units weekly. 

If the operations just now are slow, 
they are at least solid. There is grow- 
ing evidence of a determination to cut 
the manufacturing coat according to the 
sales cloth. The old yardsticks are be- 
ing more or less discarded, in favor of 
new and better methods of measurement. 
As a result of inflexible quotas, dealers 
must have had close to 700,000 used cars 
on hand at the end of 1929, or an aver- 
age of 23 cars per dealer. That this con- 
dition has worked great hardship on the 
big majority of dealers there can be no 
doubt. In fact, forecast of dealer mor- 
tality for 1930 puts the figures high. In 
the judgment of some competent observers 
there is likely to be a repetition of the 
conditions that prevailed in 1921-1922, 
when dealer mortality ran as high as 30 
per cent. 


a figures of the 1929 output in 
North America place the total at 4,- 
846,000 passenger cars and 805,000 trucks 
—a grand total of 5,651,000. Closed cars 
to a total of 4,218,000 were produced, 
representing about 87 per cent. of the 
total. Average wholesale value of cars 
was $609, and average retail price $812. 
Average wholesale value of trucks was 
$660 and average retail price $877. Total 
retail value of cars was $3,934,952,000 and 
of trucks $705,985,000, bulking to a grand 
total of $4,640,937,000 for their combined 
retail value. Nor does even this figure 
tell the whole story, for it is based on 
domestic prices. Approximately 500,000 
units are estimated to have been sold over- 
seas in 1929, at overseas prices. The pos- 
sible retail value of products cannot have 
been far from $5,000,000,000. 


ISCUSSION continues on the sub- 
ject of ways and means to avoid the 
evils of unemployment, particularly in the 
automotive industry. Numerous commit- 
tee meetings have been held in Detroit,. at 


which representatives of the industries of 
the State have been heard by the commis- 
sion appointed by the outgoing Mayor here 
to consider the matter. Many recommen- 
dations have been made, among them some 
that are more or less familiar. They in- 
clude an even spread of yearly production 
into twelve portions, the discontinuance of 
new models, as such, the abandonment of 
the rational and other principal automobile 
shows—and others. In the notable case of 
the Packard company, the twelve-month 
spread has been in operation for several 
years, with results that are reported by 
the company as being highly satisfactory. 
The general feeling seems to be that un- 
less a unanimous agreement as to opera- 
tion methods is made and kept, the sug- 
gested solutions will have comparatively 
little value. There is also noted a general 
willingness on the part of industrial heads 
generally to permit the automotive in- 
dustry to make the first move. 


Report by the National Association of 
Finance Companies shows that the aver- 
age amount of the instalment note paid by 
buyers of new cars in 1929 was $591 and 
$287 on used cars. The 1928 average was 
$606 on new cars and $295 on used cars. 
Dealers reporting to the Association an- 
nounced that 62.6 per cent. of all new cars 
were sold on instalments in 1929, com- 
pared with 58.1 per cent. in 1928. On 
used cars, 65.1 per cent. were sold on in- 
stalments, compared with 60.8 per cent. 
in the previous year. 


ee of several new 
Eights at the Shows forecasts a con- 
tinuance of the long rivalry between the 
Eight and the Six, with the practical cer- 
tainty that the ranks of the Eight builders 
will be added to as 1930 progresses. In 
many cases, the makers have found it pos- 
sible to sell an Eight at prices below those 
formerly charged by the same companies 
for Sixes high in popular favor. Chev- 
rolet’s program of Six building this year 
will be one of increasing volume and there 
will obviously be no lack of cars of this 
type. Ford’s plans for expansion of Fours 
production indicate that this maker will 
undertake to increase his already heavy 
percentage of total volume—a very full 
third of all the business. 


Four brand-new Eights went to the 
Shows from the Detroit district—The 
Hudson Great Eight, the new Oakland 
(“Golden Arrow”), the new Dodge and 
the new DeSoto. In the cases of Hudson 
and of Oakland, presentations of the cars 
signalized the entry of an important com- 
pany into the Eight field and the simul- 
taneous discarding of a Six that had en- 
joyed volume sales. Oakland’s change to 
the Eight leaves Buick and Chevrolet the 
only General Motors divisions continuing 
with the Six only. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1930 


How Europe 
Views America 
By JOHN CARTER 


UROPEAN banking is facing 1930 

with increased confidence. The es- 
tablishment of the “World Bank” at Basel 
follows a year of banking consolidation in 
Europe. The generally anti-American 
“Statist” found that the pressure from the 
American stock market did no more than 
to narrow profit margins. “In the major- 
ity of cases banking profits have continued 
this upward trend.” As a matter of fact, 
the British are far more angry with 
France than with America for depleting 
British gold reserves, as witness a savage 
article on “Paris as Lender” in the Decem- 
ber “Contemporary Review.” 


“There seems little doubt that the 
gold hoarded by France has gone as it 
were to her head. By the middle of 
November the gold held by the Bank 
of France amounted for the first time 
to over 40,000,000,000 francs. That is 
the equivalent of more than twice the 
gold holding of the Bank of England... 
If the financial ambition of Paris leads 
to the breaking of that tradition (the 
subordination of sound finance to poli- 
tics) then good may result from the 
greed of gold and the unsportsmanlike 
damage done to London by Paris in 
1929,” 


UROPEAN economic union _ still 

hangs in the balance. “The Nine- 
teenth Century and After” finds it 
“unfortunate that the Briand ideal of 
a United States of Europe, in diverting 
the gaze of men to the Republic across 
the Atlantic, should have hypnotised 
them into accepting as a model to be 
imitated what is probably the most un- 
suitable country for such a _ purpose. 
For not merely is the United States of 
America no parallel at all to our Europe 
of to-day, but also, by reason of its 
present condition of emotional national- 
ism, it can be and will be a positively 
evil example.” 


B RITISH opinion js still far from well 

informed on some phases of Ameri- 
can business. For example, the “Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly” describes Sena- 
tor Bingham as “the public lobbyist for a 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association 

. on the Government pay roll, assisting 
to write the schedules on the very goods 
in which Connecticut is interested.” On 
the other hand, the same journal has pub- 
lished a very interesting analysis of the 
American cotton situation: 

“What requires to be emphasized is 
that latterly the pressure on Lancashire 
to find substitutes for American cotton 
has been not merely a question of price 
but is largely due to the deterioration in 
quality of the American crop. The fact 
is that during the last ten years or so 
America has lost ground very heavily 
in the production of good cotton, and 


almost entirely for one reason—the boll 
weevil,” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32.000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12.000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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PINEHURST 


yrs famous old winter resort pre- 
sents an opportunity for more 















than sport and recreation. Business 
men who have earned the right to 
rest and play are the type with vision 
to see the industrial possibilities of 
the Pinehurst region and Central 
Carolinas. 


While at Pinehurst this winter, jour- 
ney around to nearby towns. You’ll 
discover some interesting production 
factors which few locations have. Or 
better yet, write us for the facts on 
Central Carolinas. Please name your 
product and the volume desired. 


CAROLINA 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ROOM NO. 350, INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


AS A 7 








Industrial Location Service 


Advertising rates: One page $500; one-half page $250, all other space basis 
$20 per column inch—minimum space two inches with multiples of one 
inch only—R. S. Harnsberger, director. 








FOR RENT 


GAIR 


BUILDINGS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Modern, concrete buildings, 100% Light, 100% 


sprinklered. Heavy Construction. 


UNITS—10,000 SQ. FT. to 260,000 SQ. FT. 


H«dson Terminal 


G Harmison S. 
30 Church St., New York 
olburn ,O. Phone Cortlandt 3909 














Fully Equipped 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 














Please Mention Forbes 
When Writing 
to Advertisers 


































































Dividends 


Dividends 








/Leteourt Realty Corp. 


Preferred LAN Dividend 
Stock 13C Number 9 


The Board of Directors ofthe Lefcourt 
Realty Corp. has this day declared 
the 9th regular consecutive quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share on the 
Cumulative Preference Stock, payable 
January 15th, 1930 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 6th, 1930. 


A. E. LEFCOURT, Pres. 
LOUIS HAAS, Treas. 


\ New York, December, 27th, 1929 - 











/etcourt Realty Corp. 


Common TAN © 
gee EL) aivtmne 


The Board of Directors of the Lefcourt 
Realty Corp. has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40c per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 5 th, 1930. 


A. E. LEFCOURT, Pres. 
LOUIS HAAS, Treas. 
hy New York, December 27th, 1929 f 
A; Lefcourt Realty Corp. \ 
Common LAN 
Stock E) 
> 


The Board of Directors of the Lefcourt 
Realty Corp. has this day declared 
in addition to the regular dividend, 
an EXTRA dividend of 25c per share, 
accruing from the profits on the sale 
of the International Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Building, payable Feb. 15th, 
1930 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 5th, 1930. 


A. E. LEFCOURT, Pres. 
LOUIS HAAS, Treas. J 
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~~ New York, December 27th, 1929 








INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual 
Mecting of Stockholders of Independent Oil and Gas 
Company, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, will be held in the offices of 
the Compxny on the Twelfth Floor of the Philtower 
Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on Monday, March 10th 
1920, at 2:00 o’clock P. M., for the purpose of con- 
sidering and transacting the following business: 


(1) To elect Directors for the ensuing year. 


(2) To ratify, confirm and approve each and every 
action taken by the Directors and Officers of 
the Company during the preceding year. 


(3) To transact any and all other business of any 
and avery kind that may arise or come before 
the said meeting or any adjournment thereof. 


For the purpose of voting at this meeting a record 
of stockholders will be taken at the close of business 
February 10th, 1930. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


JOHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, January llth, 1930. 
PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 10 


A quarterly dividend (No. 10) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on February 15, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


January 2, 1930 
, J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 8th, 1930, 








we COLUMBIA 
arm GAS & ELECTRIC 
= CORPORATION 


January 8, 1930. 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 13, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 3, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 13, 50¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1930, to share- 
holders of record at close of business 
January 20, 1930. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 














UNITED STATES REALTY AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


The directors of this company today declared 
a dividend of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) om each share of its stock without 
nominal or par value issued and outstanding, 
payable on March 15th, 1930, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of business on 


February 14th, 1930. 
A. T. BLACK, 
Treasurer. 
Dated, New York, January 9th, 1930. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED. 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
January 10th, 1930. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, a 
quarterly dividend of $1.62% per share was 
declared on the outstanding $6.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of this Company, payable Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1930, to stockholders of record on 


February Ist, 1930 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER and POWER 
COMPANY 


Class A Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of sixty cents 
(60c) a share on the Class Common Stock 
of this Company, payable February 15th, 1930, 
to Class A Common Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February Ist, 1930. 
Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
R. G. LADD, Ass’t. Treas. 
Boston, Mass., January 8th, 1930. 





AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directers of AMERICAN 
LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, at a _ meet- 
ing held January 7, 1930, declared a DIVIDEND 
of one and one-half per cent (1%4%) on the 
Preferred Stock, and a DIVIDEND of two and 
one-half per cent (244%) on the Common Stock, 
both payable February 1, 1930, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 17, 
1930. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 











Investors’ Inquiriés 


EADERS of “FORBES” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. 
The fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters should 
be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


now and 
then 


The Only Way to Success 


The story is told of Chief Justice W. H. 
Taft making a rather unfortunate error 
in opening his remarks to the graduating 
class of an eastern college. 

He was called upon rather unexpectedly 
and had not chosen his theme up to the 
time of entering the assembly hall. As 
he went through the swinging door into 
the hall, the plate on the door with the 
word “PUSH” attracted his attention and 
gave him the key word for his address. 

“Gentlemen,” he commenced, “Before 
entering this hall I did not know upon 
what subject I should talk to you. As 
I entered, however, one word came to my 
attention that expresses and embodies all 
the advice I could give you. It is the 
ONLY thing by which you can attain 
success and the one thing which you, as 
men entering the world of business, must 
depend upon. You will find the subject of 
my talk printed on the door through which 
I entered.” 

The audience turned and gazed with 
amusement and surprise at the plate on 
the inside of the door on which was printed 
in large letters the word “PULL.”—$5 
prize to W. F. Tempest, Evanston, II. 


Keeping a Secret 

“They were on their -honeymoon and 
the groom gave the porter a dollar not to 
tell anyone they were bride and groom. 
At breakfast the next morning everyone 
stared. The groom called the porter and 
asked, “Did you tell anyone on the train 
we were just married?” “No sah,” re- 
plied the porter, “I told ’em you all was 
single.”—-Prize of Forbes book to G. W. 
Poe, Cherow, S. C. 


Must Change Methods 


In a certain church where it was neces- 
sary to report the fact of marriage, a 
man arose and declared, “I was married 
last Friday.” “And whom did you marry?” 
asked the clergyman in charge. “I mar- 
ried a daughter of the Lord,” replied the 
man. A 

In the back seat was a brother who had 
recently had some business dealings with 
this man. Red in the face, he arose and 
pointed his finger at the bridegroom and 
shouted, ‘Ye say ye married a daughter 
of the Lord. I want to tell ye that un- 
less ye change your manner of conducting 
business, ye will never see your father- 
in-law.”—Prize of Forses book to D. E. 
Lewis, Malvern, Pa. 


Forbes pays $5 tor the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used, 





